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1it...this next-door Normandy! 


Ns 
Plenty to do and see, at Quebec! Such a different 
place—so old, so romantic, so picturesque! Down 
from the Chateau Frontenac, stroll through the 
streets of the town. Explore its shops, and brush up 
your French. Take a caleche or car for a jaunt into 
the country. You'll see wayside shrines, thatched 
roofs, road signs in two languages. Can this be 
America, or 17th Century Normandy? A pleas- 
ant hour on the St. Lawrence takes you to Isle 
d’Orleans, just as it was centuries ago. Visit Ste. 
_Anne de Beaupré, place of miracles. Go out to 


Montmorency for ye ancient game of golfe. Revel 
in a country as rich in beauty as in history—to 
return at each day’s end to this extraordinarily 
good hotel. Here, are comfortable rooms, spacious 
lounges, excellent cuisine, and deft service. Here, 
is hospitality. Come this summer, stay awhile, and 
know the peace of this castle of rest. Reservations 
at Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue at 44th 
Street, New York; 71 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago; 405 Boylston Street, Boston; or, Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


Bienvenue a Québec 


PUIVNEIN, L720 


Altman Square 4 


. Altman & Cn. 


New York 


NEW FASHIONS FOR THE SEA 


For the energetic swimmer, a suit 
‘made like a man’s gives a maxi- 
mum of freedom and a minimum 
of resistance to the water. This 
one constists of white jersey shirt 
and striped flannel trunks, $13.50 


A Sunbreaker for protection from 
devastating rays when taking the 
sun on the sands before and after 


adip. Of printed rajah . $9.50 


Many gay prints will dot the 
beaches this Summer. The en- 
semble shown here is in a purple 


printed silk and includes a cape 


and cap to match the suit which is 
worn over a purple wool combi- 


nation. The four pieces . $48.00 


A rubberized moire bathing bag 


with zipper clasp . . = ~ $2.50 


Beach clags- made of lacquered 


WOO ee Me Koa ke. ce pep eeo) 


With the beach as brilliant back- 
ground, a suit of vivid damask is 
particularly effective. With wool 
combination oe PLO. D0 


A mannish coat to match, $15.00 


Satin slippers with rubber soles 


$1.95 


A rubberized cretonne parasol 
opens to ward off Summer suns 
and closes to make a bag for bath- 
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Round 
the 


World § 
Oct. 14, 1926 | 


The only cruise to visit Australia, 
New Zealand, New Guinea & Tas- 
mania in addition to Japan, 
China and India. (Among other 
places are Korea, the Great Wall of 
China, Philippines, Java, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Egypt & Athens) The 
only cruise to be in all its coun- 
tries at their best seasons & then 
to reach Europe in time for Spring 
Travel. x On the 20,000 ton liner 
“Carinthia’ —a new Cunarder 
designed for cruising. » Limited 
to 400 passengers. & Rates $2250 
& upward. » Send for the book— 
“Round the World Cruise.” 


New York 


Philadelphia 


The Mediterranean 
February 9, 1927 


The most comprehensive Medi- 
terranean Cruise ever planned. »* 
Luxor, in the heart of ancient 
Egypt, ig,included for the first 
time without extra charge. .* All 
the usual Mediterranean Cruise 
places are on the route—Nice (at 
the height of the gay Carnival) 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Venice, Algiers, Gibraltar (with a 
trip to Granada & the Alhambra). 
2 Also 5 new or unusual ports: 
Palma in the Balearic Islands—- 
Ajaccio in Corsica, Napoleon’s 
birthplace— Malta—Cyprus, with 
itssplendid ruins—Cattaro inJugo- 
Slavia. & On the S.S. “Samaria”. 
* Limited to 390. % Rates $1000 
& upward. 2 Send for the book— 
“The Mediterranean Cruise’. 


_Chicago 
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Round 
South 


America 
Jan.29, 1927 


The only Cruise to encircle South 
America — covering the whole 
continent in the 2 months that 
are usually required for a scant 
half. x Visiting all the great cities 
& most famous places—as for ex- 
ample Rio de Janeiro & Buenos 
Aires—M onterideo—Lima & the 
mysterious Inca Ruins in Peru— 
Santiago and Valparaiso—the 
Straits of Magellan & the snowy 
Andes. »% On the popular Cunard 
liner “Laconia” * Limited to 390 
passengers. »& Rates $975 & up- 
ward. »* Send for the book— 
“Round South America’. 
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Nova «: Scots 
5 ance" 
“TN the Acadian land”—at old Annapolis Royal; at Bear 
River, where cherries grow ox-red and ships ride in 
on the crest of giant tides; at Digby, Weymouth, Wolf- 
ville—everywhere, is romantic vacation ground, rich in 
legend and stirring history. Two hours inland by motor, 
is the Kedgemakooge Lake region, famous for its fishing, 
canoeing, guides and camps. 
All along Fundy Bay to Halifax — qu: int, intriguing land- 
marks; carefree pastime. Lakes, woods, open air camp life, log 


cabins, bungalows, hotels—yours at a surprisingly low cost! 
From Boston, 17 hours by steamer — from New York, 24 hours, 


All Expense Tours; (Fishing series) —canoes, guides, camps— 
4 itineraries—6 days each. $69.00 up. (Travel series)—seeing 
Evangeline Land—15 itineraries—4 to 14 days—$50.00 up. 
Write for “All Expense Tours” Booklets and regular folders. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 
12 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


é © A Temple of Zion Canyon from the West Rim 


SCOTLAND'S 


GRANDEST TOURS 


Wonderful Fiords 


-1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift Saloon 
Steamer “Columba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and calling enroute 
at the beautiful Clyde Watering Places of Dunoon and 


Rothesay, thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, Crinan 
Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest 
One-day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s 
Cave in the Island of Staffa, St. Columba’s sacred Isle 
of Iona, with its-ancient.Cathedral, and the burying 
place of the Scottish Kings, and passing the ancient 
Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylen, also Tobermory Bay, where lies the 
Armada specie ship. 


OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Linnhe 
and Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s fa- 
mous novel, “Kidnapped,” viewing Glencoe, the scene 
of the great massacre, and calling at the ancient little 
town of Fort William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot 
of Ben Nevis, Britain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and Loch Ness, 
the land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 
If these tours are not in your ttinerary, your 


visit to Europe is incomplete—tell your travel 
agent to include them, or apply direct to 


Nearer than Norway 


‘ 
% 


New Wonders 


of the West 


See Zion National Park—Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks 


Prismatic Plains — Kaibab Forest 
North Rim Grand Canyon 


OWHERE else can you see such a 
tich variety of scenic wonders as in 
this, 450-mile tour by comfortable motor- 
bus through the enchanting canyon coun- 
try of Utah-Arizona. There is something 
of all that is superlatively beautiful, orig- 
inal in form, abysmal in depth, majestic in 
height and gorgeous in color, plus wild des- 
ert horses, deer-filled forests, cliff dwell- 
ings, scenes of Mormon history and Indian 
warfare. 


Low summer fares. Through sleeping 
cars to Cedar City; then take the com- 
plete 5-day motor-bus tour and see it 
all, or a shorter 3 or 4-day tour to Zion, 
Bryce and Cedar Breaks only. Personally 
escorted all-expense touts. Comfortable 
lodges. A memorable vacation in itself, or 
an easy side trip on tours to Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone, California or the Pacific 
Northwest. Season June 1 to October 1. 


Handsome Book in natural colors tells 
about this new wonderland. Ask for it. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent, Union Pacific 
(Dept. D2) at Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah Portland. Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNION PACIFIC 
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DAVID MAC BRAYNE, LTD. 


“The Royal Route” Tours 
119 Hope Street, C. 2 Glasgow, Scotland S 


- THE TOWERING MASS OF MOUNT RANIER 


miles from Tacoma and about fifty from Seattle, is not a part of the Cascade Range proper, for its summit is about twelve 
The elevation of Mount Ranier is well over fourteen thousand feet, a height that is only exceeded by twe 
Indian legends tell of a great eruption of the mountain, but within memory the outbursts have been slight 
though there were four in the last century. Even now the crater is merely dormant. One of the largest glacier systems in tne world radiating fro 
any single peak is situated on this mountain. 


oh 


Mount Ranier, about forty 
miles west of the Cascade summit line. 
other mountains in the United States. 
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WHAT THE FRENCH :_THINK OF AMERICA 


The French Dislike of All Foreigners—The Question of Reparations—The 
Delusion of Poverty—The Hypocritical Anglo-Saxon 


By Ropert DE t. 


With this issue TRAvEL is able to announce the publication of a new and remarkable series of articles. This series has 
been designed to present as vividly and as accurately as. possible the points of view on America held by the chief nations 
of the world. It is a matter of common knowledge that the United States today holds the key position in world affairs. 
Tt is, therefore, of the greatest importance that this country know what the nationals of other world powers really think 
of her. The editors of Travet have invited various experts to prepare this material on the chief nations of both the 
Occident and Orient. The editors disclaim all responsibility for the opinions or views expressed im these articles. The 
Series is presented simply as expert testimony. In each instance the author of the article was selected because he was in 
a position to speak with authority of the country on which he has written. Among those nations which will be dealt 
with im the series following this present article are: Germany, China, Japan, Holland, Italy and Sweden. 


In 1906 Robert Dell, who had long been well known in the world of English journalism, went to live in Paris and, in 
1908, he was appointed Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, a position he held for ten years, until May, 1918. 
After this Mr. Dell lived in England, Switzerland and Germany in the course of his journalistic duties, only to return to 
France in 1925. He is regarded in Europe as one of the first authorities on French life and affairs, and his book on 
France, “My Second Country,’ has been declared by French ‘critics to show an intimaie knowledge of France possessed 


by very few foreigners —EnItTor. 


little, for the French as a nation do not like any foreign- 
ers. They regard them at the best as harmless lunatics. 
For the French, as for the Chinese, the human race is divided 
into two categories—themselves and the Barbarians. This, I be- 
lieve, helps to explain the absence of any color prejudice in 


France. For 
myself, I ad- 
Ee take) tke 
French lack of 
color prejudice 
and share it, at 
least in theory, 
but I  some- 
times think 
that it is based 
on ‘the convic- 
tion that all 
other peoples 
are so much 
inferior to the 
French that 
the exact de- 
grees of their 
inferiority do 
not matter 
much. It is al- 
most impos- 
sible 
typical French- 
man to believe 
that sane and 
civilized people 
can have ideas, 
tastes, habits 
of thought, 
manners or 
customs differ- 
ent from his 
own. Since he 
cannot help no- 
ticing that 
such  differ- 


ae say that the French do not like Americans is to say 


sayo}ngemeale 


like foreigners, but they are exceptions. 


be understood that I recognize the existence 
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3 THE PLACE DE LOPERA IN PARIS 

The Grand Opera House in Paris is considered to be the finest building of its kind in the world. The busts 

and other sculptures about it form a complete historical gallery of lyric art_and the site is finely adapted for 

the artistic and architectural display. Across the street from the Opera House is the Grand Hotel and be- 

neath the awning that can be seen on its first story is one of the sidewalk cafés for which Paris is famous. 

Here one can sit after a performance, sip a coffee or a glass of wine, and discuss the production. The build- 
ing in the left foreground houses the Equitable Trust Company of New York. as its sign displays. 


ences exist among other peoples, his conclusion is that other 
peoples are either more or less insane or else uncivilized. Of 
course there are Frenchmen that know and understand and even 
Although I shall be 
obliged to generalize throughout this article, I hope that it will 


of exceptions. 
Frenchmen are 
not all alike, 
any more than 
any other race, 
but I am deal- 
ing here with 
the prevalent 
tendencies of 
the bulk of 
thie Eien ch 
people. 

In no other 
country that 
I know is there 
such general 
ignorance of 
all other coun- 
tries as in 
France. The 
Hit emcee ont 
course, travel 
little and pride 
themselves on 


eceenhdacats 
“Why,” they 
will say, “do 


foreign- 
ers want to 
(GeO age Ge PEO 
France? We 
stay in our 
own country.” 
That has been 
said to me sev- 
eral times dur- 
ing the last 
couple of 


A PUBLIC SQUARE AND THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE 


Cologne is the largest city in the old Rhenish Province of Prussia, and is one of the chief cities that France hoped to 

receive in the strip of territory that she asked for to protect her from German aggression. 

of the Rhine across which a bridge-of-boats and an iron bridge lead to Deutz. 

esting examples of architecture dating from the thirteenth century, most of the streets are narrow and gloomy. The 
cathedral, however, is said to bethe finest Gothic edifice in the world. 


weeks by persons in various classes of society, who were com- 
plaining of the present influx of foreigners which, I admit, is 
bit excessive. The French will not even go to their own ale: 
nies, if they can possibly help it. The French inhabitants of 
the colonies are mostly officials and soldiers, with just a few 
business men. In Tunis, for example, there are far more Italian 
colonists than French. And, when the French are obliged re- 
luctantly to settle in a foreign country, they keep to themselves 
as much as possible, avoid the inhabitants as far as they can, and 
do their best not to learn the language. 

It is, however, possible even without traveling at least to 
know something about what is going on in other countries. In 
England and Germany there are many papers with admirable 
foreign news services, not by any means purely political. Fretice 
is very badly served in that respect. The foreign news services 
of the French papers are as a rule very meagre and also very 
biased. A great deal of what is published as news is really 
propaganda supplied—and paid for—by the official press 
agencies of certain foreign Governments. When one reads the 
French papers regularly, one can soon form a shrewd idea as to 
what Government or Governments are at the moment “water- 
ing” a particular paper. The main function of the French press, 
with certain honorable exceptions, seems to be, in the French 
phrase, to “bourrer le crane” (stuff the head) of the French 
public which, especially when other countries are. concerned, is 
a very easy process. The herding instinct is very strong in 
France. 

If, however, there is no French paper with a really good and 
objective foreign news service, it is perhaps because there is no 
demand for one. Were there any demand,.one would hardly 
find such a case as that of the “Quotidien,” now the leading paper 
of the Left in France with a large circulation, which has not a 
single foreign correspondent of its own. The reason why there 
is no demand is that the French think they have nothing to learn 
about other countries. They have imbibed in their history les- 
sons at school—the historians in all countries have much -to 


| 
i 
answer for — purely, 
mythical conceptions | 
tions, which are con- | 
* firmed by their press. 
They are convinced 
that they know more | 
about America than | 
any American, more 
about England than 
any Englishman, al- 
though they may 
never have set foot in 
either country. Noth- 
ing struck me more 
during my two and a 
half years’ residence 
in Germany than the 
eagerness of the Ger- 
mans to learn about 
other countries and 
their . willingness to 
believe what they” 
were told by anybody 
whom they had good | 
reason to trust. That | 
was particularly no-/ 
ticeable among  the| 
German workmen. If_ 
one talks to ag 
Frenchman about 
one’s own country or 
some other that one 
knows and he does 
not, in nine cases out 
of ten he listens with 
polite incredulity and 
remains convinced 
that he knows much ' 
better. I am afraid 
that the French suffer | 
from a vanity com- 
plex. 

Their vanity complex leads to another. They never can be- 
lieve that they themselves can be responsible for their own mis- 
fortunes. And who is responsible, if not the wicked foreigner ? 
At present the three countries held to be responsible for the real 
or alleged misfortunes of France, particularly the chaotic state 
of the national finances, are Germany, England and America, 
not necessarily in that order. All three are hated, but opinions 
differ as to which of the three is the most hateful. That Ger-_ 
many has never paid a cent of reparations is almost a French 
article of faith, although in fact she has already paid in money 
or in kind many times as much as the French indemnity to Ger- 
many of 1871. The responsibility of Germany for the failure 
of France to balance her Budget and its consequences is there- 
fore held to be clear. Many Frenchmen, however, have told me, 
without a smile, that the wicked Americans and English, by ask- 
ing France to pay her debts, have plunged that unhappy country 
into financial difficulties. If one mildly suggests that this can 
hardly be the case, since France has not yet paid a cent of her 
debts, the stiggestion is brushed aside. 

The French have, however, many other grievances against 
America and England, for they put us both in the same boat. 
One, so far as I can gather, is our intervention in the war. I 
suspect that the resentment on this score is at least partly the 
result of a suspicion, if not a conviction, that France would have 
been beaten without our help, which is not agreeable to the na- 
tional vanity. The French cannot forgive us, and America in 
particular, for having saved them from defeat. I say “America 
in particular,” because there is not the slightest doubt that, but 
for American intervention, France would have made peace in 
1917. In the Spring of 1917 France was down and out. I was 
in France at the time and I know it. Mr. Wilson knew it, too. 

What, however, the French seem to resent particularly is the 
fact that, in their view at any rate, America, like England, inter- 
vened in her own interest, not in theirs. Again and again I 
have heard the phrase “L’Amérique nous a roulé.” And then 
it is explained that America waited until she had made a for- 
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The city lies on the left bank 
While Cologne boasts a number of inter- 
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tune by selling war 
and other material to 
the Allies and went 
into the war only 
when France was 
drained and helpless 
and America could 
dictate herown 
terms. In vain I have 
pointed out that 
without American 
war material and 
other supplies we 
should have been in a 
hole. Supposing that 
the- American Gov-. 
ernment had prohib- 
ited the exportation 
of war material to 
any belligerent, I 
should say that the 
war would not have 
lasted a year and 
would have ended to | 
the advantage of Ger- 
many. In vain have 
ine reed that. the 
American supplies 
were sent by private 
manufacturers who 
could hardly be ex- 
pected to sell them at 
Bostprice, The 
French munition 
manufacturers cer- 
tainly did not sell at 
cost price, and, after 
all, a country has 
more claim on the 
disinterestedness o f 
its own citizens than 
on that of foreigners. 
Huge and _ indeed : 
scandalous fortunes were made in France out of the war. The 
price paid for shells was so enormous that, to my knowledge, a 
big firm that had more orders than it could supply, farmed out 
a large share of them to smaller factories, which made a large 
profit, although the firm holding the original contract paid them 
only half. the price that it received from the Government. The 
fact that the French Government allowed the unused stocks that 
it bought from the American arniy mostly to lie idle until they 
rotted is actually now made a grievance against America al- 
though the reason for the conduct of the French Government was 
that certain powerful interests in France thought that the sale 
of the stocks to the public would injure their trade. 


I am obliged to say that the patriotic unselfishness of the non- 
combatant French population during the war was not conspicu- 
ous. The Government kept them up to the mark by throwing 
sops to them and one of the reasons of the present French 
financial situation is that no French Government during the 
war dared impose additional taxation for fear of causing a de- 
mand for peace. 

This does not, however, prevent the French from resenting 
the supposed lack of disinterestedness on the part of Americans. 
The French view seems to be that France being, as the late M. 
Viviani said on one occasion, “the most beautiful moral person 
that has ever arisen in the world,” the nation that unites in her- 
self all the qualities and all the virtues, that has reached the 
climax of human perfection, it is the simple -duty of all other 
nations, when she is in trouble, to go to her aid. During the war 
the neutral countries were regarded in France as being almost as 
sriminal as the enemy countri¢s. The Americans would merely 
aave been doing their bare duty, had they supplied France with 
munitions free of charge, lent her all the money she wanted 
without ever asking to be repaid, and declared war on Germany 
n August, 1914, without considering whether any American in- 
ferest was involved. Perhaps this view was a bit encouraged by 
sentimental talk in America about Lafayette’s alleged call from 
the tomb, “traditional friendship,” and all the rest of it. If I 
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STRASSBURG IN ALSACE-LORRAINE 


Next to Metz, Strassburg is the most important city in Alsace-Lorraine, the provinces taken from France by Germany in 
1870 and restored to her at the conclusion of the World War. 
than the total amount of the indemnity that was extracted from France after the Franco-Prussian conflict. 
last war Germany kept a garrison of fifteen thousand men in Strassburg. 
captured for France by Louis XIV in 1681 during a time of peace, and France’s possession was confirmed by treaty in 1697. 
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Germany has already paid to France in indemnities more 
Before the 
Originally the city was German, but it was 


may be allowed to say so, certain sentimental Americans, who 
tried to be more French than the French, did no good to 
Franco-American relations. In great crises nations are and must 
be guided by their interests and it is a mistake not to recognize 
that fact. American sentimentalism, which was perfectly sin- 
cere, is now regarded by the French as having been hypocritical. 
It is a French axiom that the Americans, like the English, are 
hypocrites. After all the United States were an offshoot of 
“perfide Albion.” 

A profound reason of the present French antipathy to 
America is the idea that Mr. Wilson deprived France of the 
“fruits of victory.’ He and Mr. Lloyd George are held re- 
sponsible for the fact that peace was made before the Allied 
troops had occupied Berlin and that France was not allowed to 
annex the whole of the left bank of the Rhine, or at least sepa- 
rate it from Germany. Then there is of course also the fact 
that America did not ratify the Peace Treaties with the result 
that the American and English guarantee to France against a 
possible German attack fell through. The French soldiers did 
not by any means wish the war to be prolonged until they had 
reached Berlin—Marshal Foch said that it would mean several 
months more—but many non-combatants, especially women, 
seem still to regret the “premature peace.” Quite young women, 
whose outward aspect gave no indication of a ferocious nature, 
have informed me that they will never forgive Mr. Wilson for 
not having allowed them vicariously to spread fire and sword 
throughout Germany. Some inform one that French soldiers to 
a man were heart-broken at being deprived of that pleasure, but, 
whenever I have repeated this assertion to a man that served in 
the war, his language has been almost blasphemous. There are 
however, many former soldiers that bear a grudge against Mr. 
Wilson—and America—for not having broken up Germany and 
given the Rhineland to France. 

That such a course would have been iniquitous never seems to 
occur to them. It is enough that France, according to them, 
wanted it, just as the fact that she wants something is enough 
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telling me that even” 
a wealthy French- 
man would haggle 
over every sou and ~ 
complain about every — 
trifle, whereas Ameri- — 
cans and Englishmen 
were both less exact- 
ing and more liberal. | 
But Americans and ~ 
Itnglishmen are re- ~ 
garded on that ac- 
count as ‘“poires,” 
that is, as dupes easy 
to squeeze. They are 
despised rather than 
respected for not be- 
ing mean and it is re- 
garded as evidence of 
inferior intelligence. 


Whereas the 
French attribute to 
Americans as a Ma- — 
tion Machiavellian — 
wiles, they regard 
them individually as 
rather naif, easy-' 
going people, born to 
beexploited. As 
might be expected, 
being themselves very 
ceremonious, they do 
ne “ not like the uncere- 
@© Publishers Photo Service. a 7 
CHATEAU THIERRY THE TURNING POINT OF THE WORLD WAR brwsahe: ie 


[t was chiefly the Third Division of the American Expeditionary Force that broke the German advance at Chateau Thierry manner and _ habitu- 
in the spring of 1918. As the American troops entered the town they were racked by a heavy machine gun fire from a aj|y accuse Americans 
gun that the Germans had placed in the clock tower in the center of the picture. The loss was heavy here, for the — Fd : 

Americans could not discover at once where the gun was concealed. Chateau Thierry is less than fifty miles from Paris being rude. They 
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and if the German forces had broken through here, it might well have turned the tide in their favor also accuse Ameri- 

By : : cans of flaunting 

for a beautiful and capricious woman. France is to some ex- their wealth, an accusation unfortunately encouraged by a cer- 

tent a feminine nation. She cannot understand how anybody tain number of vulgar rich people, such as are to be found in 

can refuse anything to her beautiful eyes, and she does not for- fact in all countries. It was said in a French paper the other 
give a refusal. (Continued on page 46) Y 


Another French complex is that France is al- 
ways a victim—the victim of her sense of honor 
and absolute loyalty, which expose her to the 
machinations of less scrupulous nations. France, 
too, has never made war of her own free will. 
She has always been attacked by savage enemies. 
Louis XIV, and Turenne, and Napoleon I and 
Napoleon III were all pacifists, obliged to defend 
themselves against German aggression. To this 
is now added a new complex—that France is in 
a state of desperate poverty. In fact, France as 
regards natural resources is the wealthiest coun- 
try in Europe. Even before the war the French 
national wealth, or capital, was very little smaller 
than the English and the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine has probably made it rather larger. If 
the English national income was and is higher 
than the French, that is only because French na- 
tural resources have not yet been fully developed. 
Potentially, France is the richest country in the 
world after the United States. Nevertheless at 
least nine-tenths of the French people are con- 
vinced that France is the poverty-stricken victim 
of a ruthless American Shylock. 

In truth, the French are bitterly jealous of the 
wealth of America, which they exaggerate. Every 
American is believed in France to be a millionaire 
and is on that account disliked, while he is ‘ex- = 
ploited. Any French hotel keeper or tradesman © Publishers Photo Service. 
or waiter will tell you that the Americans and the THE STREET OF THE GRAND MOSQUE IN TUNIS 


English are the best customers, that they are Tumis is a valuable dependency of France, lying on the Mediterranean between Algeria and 
more generous than the French, for the French meh Ne Carsten ae altoued ie the Giaed Mosque, which is also a religious 

iG ‘ : eyes : school, Tunis is a walled town and its harbor is well defended. Velvets, silks, linen and fez 
themselves donot mind ea national caps are manufactured there, and its population is estimated at about a quarter of a million. 
weakness for excessive carefulness in money france has done well in her colonial possessions, which have, almost invariably, proved a 
matters. Only the other day an hotel servant was fruitful source of wealth to the mother country. 
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ss A FLAMINGO COLONY OF THE BAHAMAS 


The American flamingo has an entire plumage of vermilion, in contrast to his European brother, who is merely pinkish white with scarlet wing 

coverts. The flamingo, though essentially a wader, is also a powerful swimmer, feeding on small aquatic animals and water plants. The migratory 

flight of the flamingo is comparatively short, from lake to lake and from island to island. The real home of a bird is its breeding-place, to which 
it returns usually each year. 


ies THAT AN NIBLCATE SPACE 


The Mysterious Chimney Swift—Back to the Glacial Epoch—The Strange Highways of 
the Air—A Flight of Twenty-Two Thousand Miles a Year 


By Harry C. OBERHOLSER 


Illustrations by courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


EW persons travel twenty-two thousand miles each year to 

visit home! Yet the Arctic tern, one of those beautiful 

gray and white sea birds that are sometimes called “‘sea 
swallows”, from their airy, swallow-like flight, makes such a 
journey, eleven thousand miles each way, every year from its 
winter home in the Antarctic to the equally barren Arctic region, 
just for the privilege of rearing its young there. 

Such regular semi-annual movements of birds between their 
breeding and their winter quarters is migration in the commonly 
accepted sense of this term. The sporadic wandering of certain 
birds like the sand grouse of the Old World, which irregularly 
appear in great numbers; or the more or less regular movement 
of egrets and other North American herons northward after the 
breeding season, but not to winter, are sometimes, though not 
quite correctly, called migration. 

The migratory movements of birds have attracted the atten- 
tion of man from early times. Even Homer in his Iliad men- 
tions the flights of cranes, swans, and wild geese; and Aristotle 
tells of the migration of larks, swallows, and other birds; but 
only in comparatively modern times has there been much really 
thorough investigation of these phenomena. ie 

Much of mystery has always surrounded the periodic appear- 
ances and: disappearances of birds, and this has ever added a 
charm to their study. The ancient augurs used to give out their 
auspices from the flights of birds; and some of this mystery in 
migration persists to our own day, for there are many prob- 
lems that still baffle our efforts to solve. Even so common a 
North American bird as the chimney swift disappears after its 
autumn southward journey into its yet unknown winter home. 
Such mysterious disappearances have in days gone by given rise 
to false explanations; the swallows, for instance, were supposed 
every autumn to burrow into the mud, to sink under the water, 


or to retire into caves, there in a torpid state to pass the winter. 

So fixed and) regular a habit as the migration of birds must 
have had its origin in the dim past. The cause of these move- 
ments dates back to the glacial epoch, when the more northern 
parts of the northern hemisphere became covered with thick lay- 
ers of ice, and these regions thus made inhospitable to bird life. 
The advance of these ice sheets from the polar regions com- 
pelled the birds, largely because of lack of food, to seek refuge 
in more southern climes. When the ice sheets receded, the birds 
slowly followed up to take possession of the areas thus made 
available; but they still returned to the warmer and better pro- 
visioned southern regions to pass the winter. These movements, 
slight at first, became longer and longer as the ice continued to 
retreat, until the present conditions were established. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the migratory move- 
ments of birds native to the southern hemisphere are compara- 
tively slight. A glance at the map will show how very much 
smaller are the land masses toward the South Pole. 

The real home of a bird is its breeding-place, to which it re- 
turns usually each year. So far as known, no bird breeds in 
the north and in the south, or even in two otherwise widely 
separated places during the same year. Birds occasionally, how- 
ever, establish new breeding stations in areas over which they 
have been migrating, instead of returning to their ancestral 
home, and in this way extend the breeding range of the species. 
The climate of the breeding area must be more or less uniform, 
to meet the physiological requirements of the species; but since 
suitable food is the main requirement of the winter home, re- 
gions of diverse climates may fully answer the purpose. 

On their migratory journeys birds do not travel in a hap- 
hazard way, but in general traverse well-defined routes. Some 
of these routes are narrow, others are broad, and they do not 
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seem to depend upon the physical configuration of the 
surface over which they extend; for, contrary to a some- 
what general belief, birds cross the highest mountain 
ranges or wide expanses of open water as readily as they fly 
along the river valleys. 

There are seven principal migration routes used by those 
North American birds that pass south of the United States to 
winter: (1) from Nova Scotia over the Atlantic Ocean to the 
easternmost West Indies and thence to South America; (2) 
from eastern Florida through the Bahama Islands and eastward 
and southward through the West Indies; (3) from southern 
Florida through Cuba and Jamaica and thence over the Carib- 
bean Sea to South America; (4) from the northern coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico across the Gulf to Yucatan and adjoining Mex- 
ico; (5) from the coast of Texas over the western end of the 
Gulf of Mexico to southern Mexico; (6) from the central 
western United States through middle Mexico; and (7) from 
California through western Mexico. The chief Old World 
routes are (1) from northern Europe and Asia to western 
Africa; (2) from central Europe and western Asia to eastern 
Africa; and (3) from Siberia to the East Indies and eastern 
India. 

The routes of some birds, such as that of the American red- 
start, continue broad throughout their extent, while many others, 
such as that of our scarlet tanager, converge southwardly, and 
lead to a winter range that is much more constricted than the 
breeding area. Moreover, it is interesting to find that many 
birds follow very. circuitous routes on their migration jour- 
neys. For instance, the cliff swallows that return from South 
America to the northeastern United States do not fly across 
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the West Indies and up the Atlantic Coast, as would be. 
naturally expected,’ but journey by way of Central. 
America, eastern Mexico, and Texas. Some species re- 
turn from their winter quarters by a route different from that 
followed on their southward journey.’ Thus, the well-known — 
golden plover moves, from its summer home in Arctic America, — 
in large part southeastwardly to Nova Scotia and thence over 
the Atlantic Ocean to South America; but when northward 
bound it chooses to pass through Central America and the cen- 
tral United States. The Connecticut warbler, too, moves in 
autumn, from its breeding ground in’ the central northern part 
of the United States, eastward to the Atlantic Coast, and thence 
southward through the eastern United States to South America 5. 
but it returns by a direct route west of the Allegheny Mountains. — 
Some other peculiarities that are evident in the migration routes 
of certain species are rather difficult’to explain satisfactorily. 
Why does the Ross goose, which breeds in central northern 
British America, cross the Rocky Mountains to winter in Cali-— 
fornia, instead of moving southeastward to the central or east- 
ern United States as might be expected? The yellow warblers 
that return to the United States through Texas reach the north- 
eastern part of this State before they appear in the southern: 
portion, indicating that they fly over the Gulf of Mexico and 
inland to northern Texas before descending; while the later — 
birds reach southern Texas through eastern Mexico. 

That it is not safe, in the study of migration, to generaia . 


@& from a single example is in no connection more evident than — 


in the routes followed. Few birds. there are that do not differ ' Ml 
at least to some extent in this regard ; and, in fact, some _ 
groups of individuals of the same species often show similar 


WILD GEESE IN FULL FLIGHT 


~Geese migrate both by day and by night, as circumstances or their inclination impel. 


They fly in well-defined a5cee sometimes of considerable size, 


and at.a very fair rate of speed. While the height of the migration varies between one hundred and fifty and three thousand feet, as a rule, geese 


have been seen crossing the Himalayas at an altitude of six and a half, miles. 


On their migratory journeys birds generally travel well- defined’ routes 


regardless of’ seas and mountains. 


THE FLIGHT OF WILD DUCKS IN FORMATION - 


‘The rate of nome at which birds migrate fluctuates greatly. 


“course, be maintained over an extended course. 


Certain ducks can make from sixty to eighty miles an hour, some falcons, one hundred 
miles and some of the large swifts, which appear to be the fastest of all birds, as much as two hundred miles. 
Since most migrations consist of alternate periods of flight and rest or feeding it follows that the 


The higher velocities cannot, of 


actual average speed of the journeys may bear little relation to:the maximum possible speed at which the birds can fly. 


. Z conspicuous differences. HOt example, the 
= black ducks that pass southward through 
oi southern Ontario pursue two distinct migra- 
tion routes: one down the Mississippi Valley, the other across 
“the Appalachian Mountains and down the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States. Also European woodcocks from the vicinity of 
Petrograd in Russia take three entirely different migration routes 
: which lead to three different and widely separated winter quarters. 
hile the tendency is for birds to return south by the same 


' route along which they first invaded a region, this is by no 
means always the case, at least not permanently; because with 
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changing conditions of physiography, climate, and life conditions 

ver long periods of time, birds adjust their migration move- 
ments accordingly. The present migratory routes are, there- 
fore, the product of evolution. 

‘The length of the migratory journey varies greatly with differ- 
ent species. Some birds, fitted by their food habits for obtaining 
a livelihood under winter conditions in the more northern re- 
ions, do not migrate at all; some withdraw from only the 
northernmost part of their range, and do not pass beyond the 
southern limits of their breeding area. Others migrate to Cen- 
tral America or the West Indies; still others to northern or 
even southern South America. The little blackpoll warbler 
travels all the way from Alaska or northern Canada regularly 
_as far as Brazil, and it has gone even to Chile. The champion 
long distance traveler, however, is the Arctic tern, already men- 


¢ tioned in the opening sentences ‘of this article. 

4 There are few more amazing things in the life of birds than 
the ability of even tiny land birds to fly long distances without 

rest or. ipod; and under normal conditions with little or no re- 


_ sultant Pp ysical exhaustion. Small insectivorous birds like the 


American wood warblers, when on migration, 
regularly in a single flight cross the six hun- ae ee 
dred or seven hundred miles of watery ex- 
panse of the Gulf of Mexico; while similarly the golden plover 
flies from Nova Scotia over the waters of the western Atlantic 
to the eastern West Indies, a distance of some twenty-four hun- 


dred miles. Perhaps some birds make without stopping single 
flights for even greater distances, but these are sufficiently 
astonishing. 


In addition: to their regular migration journeys, birds driven 
by storms or, we may imagine, seeking adventure, often wander 
far. To such must be attributed the appearance of the upland 
plover in Denmark, an American individual of the common tern 
on the Niger River in western Africa, the European black- 
headed gull in the West Indies and eastern Mexico, and many 
others that might be mentioned. Another curious irregularity of 
migration is the tendency that individuals of some species, prin- 
cipally northward breeding shore birds and ducks, have of fail- 
ing to make all or even a part of their northward journey in the 
spring, and of remaining far south along the southern shores of 
the United States, or even in South America, throughout the 
summer. 

In the case of many species that in winter withdraw wholly 
from only the northern part of their breeding area, the birds that 
live in the middle portion of the range move south and their 
places are taken by the more northern birds, This, however, is 
not always the case, particularly when the summer range extends 
for a long distance north and south; since in some species such 
as, for instance, the song sparrows and fox sparrows of the 
Pacific Coast of North America, the individuals breeding farth- 
est north winter farther south than some of the more southern 
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breeding birds. Thus there is a great difference in the length of 
the route followed by individuals of the same species when all 
travel over practically the same territory. 


Generally speaking, the migration seasons of birds in the 
In the United 


northern hemisphere are spring and autumn. 


States the months dur- 
ing which the principal 
movement takes place 
are April and May, with 
August, September and 
October. Species, how- 
ever, differ greatly in 
the times of their move- 
ments, as well as in the 
length of the periods oc- 
cupied by their jour- 
neys. The southward 
migration begins, in the 
case of some _ birds, 
much earlier than has 
been commonly supposed 
—in July, sometimes 
even in June. The lesser 
yellowlegs, which breeds 
in the Arctic regions, is 
an example of this early 
migration. It reaches 
the northern United 
States by early July, oc- 
casionally late June; the 
West Indies, sometimes 
even the northern part 
of South America, be- 
fore the end of July; 
and is in its winter 
home in Argentina by 
September. The com- 
mon yellow warbler of 
the United States begins 
to leave its summer 
home in July; reaches 
Central America by 
early August, and its 
winter abode in north- 
ern South America 
during the same month. 

The northward mi- 
gration likewise starts 
very early with some 
birds. The purple mar- 
tin, which winters’ as 
far south as’ Brazil, en- 
ters the southern United 
States northward bound 
early in February or 
late in January, and 
reaches southern Can- 
ada by the middle or lat- 
ter part of April. The 
barn swallow, however, 
which winters in the 
same region as the 
purple martin, is later 
by one to two months in 
reaching the United 
States in the spring. 
The Canada goose, the 
well known wild goose 
of North America, is on 
the moye in the north- 
ern United States often 
by early February, and 
is thus the earliest mi- 


grant among the water birds, hailed everywhere in the north as 
a welcome harbinger of spring. 

The tide of migration flows both night and day. Most birds, 
including such as the shorebirds, orioles, thrushes, vireos, wood 
warblers, flycatchers, and many sparrows, travel chiefly at night, 
using most of the days for feeding purposes along the way. On 


inclinations impel. 


WILD DUCKS AND BROWN PELICANS MIGRATING 


There are seven well-defined principal routes used by North American birds that winter 

south of the United States, and it is particularly interesting to observé that in some in- 

stances these routes are exceedingly circuitous. The length of the migrations differs greatly 

and undoubtedly the greatest traveler is the Arctic tern, which flies eleven thousand miles 

from its winter home in the Antarctic to the equally barren Arctic to rear its young every 
: year. 


man. 


their journey and molt on the way. 


migration, 


‘defined flocks, 
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the other hand, swallows, swifts, nighthawks, and hawks journey | 
largely or wholly by daylight. Some birds, like ducks, geese, and 
swans, migrate both by day or by night as circumstances or their 


On_ their migration journeys the individual birds travel more 


or less independently, 
though often in loose 

straggling companies 
which have not the co-— 
hesion of a flock. 
Hawks, ducks, geese, 
swallows, and some 

other birds, however, — 
migrate often in well- 
some-_ 
times of considerable 

size. f g 

Migration is not a 
continuous _ procession 
from the starting of the 
birds from their sum-— 
mer or winter homes 
until . they have alll 
reached their destina- 
tions, but is an intermit- 
tent journey, owing to 
the effect of weather 
and a number of other 
factors, some of them 
not well understood. In. 
fact, birds migrate much 
in a succession of. 
“waves”, or “rushes”, as 
they are called in Eu- 
rope. These waves con- 
sist of numbers of 
species or individuals, or 
both, and continue from 
one to several days, 
They are usually not so 
pronounced in the early 
part of the migration 
seasons, when the move- 
ments are more gradual. 
Sometimes the periods. 
between the waves show 
practically no movement 
of birds. 

In many _ instances, 
and particularly is this © 
the case with song birds, 
the males are the first to — 
put in their appearance 
in spring, as it were to 
look over the ground 
before the arrival of the 
birds that are to be their 
mates. . In the autumn 
the adults in some cases 
southward first, 
and the young birds of 
the year follow; some- 
times the young are the 
first to leave, followed 
by their parents. 

One of the most im- 
portant events in the 
yearly life of a bird is 
the getting of a new 
suit, and it makes as 
much difference in its 
appearance as it does in 
the appearance of a 


_ The expected procedure is for the bird to remain on or 
near its breeding ground until after this event has taken place; 
but some birds are so anxious to be on the move that they start 


The speed at which birds travel is an interesting feature of 
This is dependent primarily on how fast they can 


'. can not be maintained over 


since most of the smaller 
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fly for a short distance, 
and how great a speed they 
can maintain for a long 
flight. Heinrich Gatke, 
who made the island of 
Heligoland, in the North 
Sea, off the coast of Ger- 
many, famous as an or- 
nithological observatory 
claimed that the northern 
blue-throat, a small bird of 
the thrush family, passed 
from Egypt to Heligoland 
—some sixteen hundred 
miles in a single night, at 
therefore an average speed 
of about one hundred and 
eighty miles per hour. 
This is probably excessive, 


song birds do not fly faster 
than twenty to thirty-five 
miles per hour, though 
certain ducks can make up 
to sixty or eighty miles, 
some falcons one hundred 
miles, and some of the 
large swifts, which seem to 
be the fastest flying of all 
birds, as much as two hun- 
dred miles per hour. The 
higher velocities, it is al- 
most unnecessary to say, 


an extended course. Since, 
however, most migrations 
consist of alternate periods 
of flight and rest or feed- 
ing, it follows that the actual average 
speed of the journeys might bear little 
or no relation to the maximum possible 
speed at which birds can fly. Thus, we 
find that the average daily advance of 
the vanguard or “first arrival” varies 
with different birds and different con- 
ditions from six to two hundred miles 
a day. Since, however, birds, particu- 
larly the night migrants, often make 
long single flights, especially over 
water, it follows that they sometimes 
greatly exceed, for a few days at least, 
their average speed. 

The rate of advance of the vanguard 
is liable to be more irregular than that 
of the main body of the species, which 
sometimes follows considerably later. 
Likewise, early migrants,-owmg to 
weather and other conditions, are sub- 
ject to much more variation in speed 


of movement than are the later travel- 


ers, The later migrants, too, move, on 


the average, much faster than those of 


the earlier part of the season. There 
is also an interesting increase of speed 
in some northern-bound spring mi- 
grants in North America as the season 
advances. Passing slowly through the 
southern United States they double 
their pace through the northernmost 


part of this country and southern Can- . 


The migration of the chimney swift is an 
unsolved mystery. In the autumn it flies 
south, but no one knows where it goes and 
its winter home has never been discovered. 
The ancients used to think, because of this, 
that the swift burrowed in mud during the 
winter or sank under the water or hiber- 
nated in caves. 
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The cliff swallows pursue a 
roundabout course in their mi- 
gration, for in their yearly re- 
turn from South America to 
the northeastern United States 
they do not fly across the West 
Indies and up the Atlantic 
coast, as would be naturally 
expected, but journey by way 
of Central America, eastern 
Mexico and Texas. 


ada, again double it 
through central Canada 
and then again double it 
through Northern Canada 
to Alaska. This ac- 
celeration of migration is 
explainable by the quick- 
ening advance of spring in 
the great interior region of 
the continent, and by the 
fact that, in spring, birds, 
according to species, fol- 
low the advance of the 
daily average temperature - 
that is agreeable to each. 
On the nights during 
spring and autumn when 
birds are moving their 
voices float down to us 
with but little intimation 
of the height at which they 
are traveling. During the 
day we can get a somewhat 
better idea of this, so long 
as the birds are not too 
high to be out of sight, 
though vertical distances 
in. the sky are hard to esti- 
mate. Generally speaking, birds fly at a 
lower altitude than has been often sup- 
posed. Recent investigations show that 
most of them migrate ordinarily be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and three 
thousand feet above earth; some kinds 
up to five thousand feet, and a few up 
to fifteen thousand; while geese have 
been seen crossing the Himalaya 
Mountains at an altitude of six and a 
half miles. On the other hand, birds 
in passing over water often fly barely 
above its surface. The night flights do 
not seem to be at materially different 
altitudes from those of the daylight. 
Birds fly usually below the clouds, and 
naturally much lower during fogs and 
storms than during fair weather. 


Within limits, birds are weather 
prophets, but, like human prophets, 
they sometimes make mistakes. Es- 
pecially is this the case with early 
travelers, such as ducks and geese, 
which have been seen returning south 
before a storm, after having passed 
north. When the later migrating hosts 
of small land birds, like wood warblers, 
vireos, and thrushes, meet a severe un- 
expected storm in the spring they 
usually remain where the storm catches 
them until it has passed. This some- 
times results in the crowding of birds 
into a relatively small area until they 
become extraordinarily abundant. At 
such times, often hard pushed for food, 
even the shy forest birds come famili- 
arly into the trees and shrubbery of 
the busy streets of cities, A striking 

(Continucd on page 40) 
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Ingonish, originally Niganiche, now a fishing village, was in its early days one of the outlying posts of Louisbourg, and even in 1729 it had a ~ 
considerable population and an imposing church, About seventy years ago the bell of this church, weighing over two hundred pounds, was found 
buried in the sand on the beach. It-bore the quaint inscription: “I have been named by Jean Decarette and by Francois Urail, godfather and god. 
mother, Le Fosse Huet de St. Malo made me in the year 1729.” Ingonish is especially noted for the beauty of its beaches and for its surf bathing | 


CREATING A NEW SCOTGIN DIN CANADA a 


The Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia—Whale Fishing Before the Day of 
Columbus—The Strange Old Songs of the Highlands 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 


Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia, dating from that first at- 

tempt at English settlement of what is now Canada, in 1621, 
when James the First gave a grant of land and a royal charter 
to his faithful subject Sir William Alexander, and astutely pro- 
vided baronetcies to make the shares popular. Since both his 
majesty and Sir William were Scots the new territory was 
named New Scotland and became, in the Latin of the Charter, 
Nova Scotia. One notices that the Knights Baronets were 
chiefly among Scottish houses, and recalls that the royal patron 
of the enterprise was James VI. of Scotland as well.as Eng- 
land’s king. ; 

For over a hundred and fifty years the name Nova Scotia was 
as meaningless as most names of the kind. The province 
changed hands repeatedly. When it was not being thoroughly 
French it was, at least officially, English, and then, curiously 
enough, in the late years of the eighteenth century, it was to 
provide a refuge for the remnant of those Highland 
Scottish clans which shared the later ruin of Jatnes’ own 
house, the Stuarts, and to become very literally a New 
Scotland. pe eee 

Its northern counties, Pictou and “ 
Antigonish, and particularly the Island 
of Cape Breton, received over a period 


is Burke’s Peerage to this day there are a number of 


after the defeat at Culloden Moor, the breaking up of the clans 
and the proscription of the national dress and language was | 
later to encompass the whole population, and culminate finally 
in a mass emigration to the relative freedom of an American 
wilderness. One of the most interesting consequences of that 
tragedy is that, even to this day, in Cape Breton Island, the cus- 
toms, traditions and the language of a very old race have been 
preserved more consciously than in Scotland itself. | 
One finds the place names which recalled dear and familiar 
scenes to the exiled Highlanders. There is Iona and St. Co-- 
lumba, Inverness and Loch Lomond and Tarbet, and a hundred 
others. And there is the beautiful and expressive language of 
the Gael, the same Celtic tongue which flung its war cries into’ 
Caesar’s ranks in Britain two thousand years ago. On still 
nights, across a mile of sleeping lake or down a moonlit glen 
one hears the lamenting refrain of Fear a Bhata or the wail of 
the pipes. Forty-eight hours from New York one finds oneself 
as truly in the land of the Gael as though 
one had come up by Killiecvankie or 


fa x oe Obaa. 


Cape Breton is separated from the pen- 
insula of Nova Scotia by a mile wide 
strait. The two sections used to be 
distinct provinces, but now form the 


of years some fifty thousand Gaelic- 
speaking emigrants from the Western 
Highlands and Islands. of Scotland. 
The Highlands paid dearly for its de- 
votion to “Bonny Prince Charlie.” All ~-==2 
the calamity which befell his adherents ; 


political unit of Nova Scotia. The 


best description of the Island, someone 
once said, reverses the definition of our 
childhood geographies; it is water surrounded by 
—— land. It is about one hundred and ten miles long by 
some eighty miles across at its widest part, and a 
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beautiful inland sea 
ramifies its interior 
over an area of four 
hundred and fifty 
square miles. It is 
salt water. In two 
main 
known collectively 
as The Bras d’Or 
Lakes its succession 
of bays and chan- 
dering beauty, and 
indent the land so 
deeply that one may 
cruise along its in- 
terior coastline for 
a thousand miles. 
There is practically 
no fog, and only an 
inch or two of tide 
over the whole area, 
so that with plenty 
of room for deep- 
water cruising and 
a score of sheltered 
harbors for small- 
boat sailing, it offers 
yachting in its per- 
fection. 

Bras d’Or is a 
French _interpreta- 
tion of the older 
tame, Labrador, 
which is on the 
earliest charts, and 
which the Portu- 
gese navigator, Cor- 


toreal, bound north to a less friendly land, may have given to it. 
Popularly the literal “Arm of Gold” is ascribed to the lovely 
stretches of shimmering color at sunset or under a harvest 


moon. 


For several generations Cape Breton Island has been known 
as a summer resort, for its good fishing and shooting and sailing, 
and has had its American colony for over thirty years. Within 


His great Minister, Charlevoix, r 
Peru and Mexico.” The Flemish geographers say that the Basque fishermen knew these 
Cabot reported that when he sailed these waters in 1497 the progress ‘of his vessel was 
called Baccalaos, a name which Cabot gave the whole country, 


f 
ay 


sections, 


nels are of bewil- 


Courtesy Dominion Atlantic Railway 
A RACING FISHERMAN OFF HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia-built clipper brigs and barques were known in every port on the globe in the sev- 
enties of the last century. The famous clipper ships, the Sovereign of the Seas, Flying Cloud, and 
Lightning, were all designed and built by Donald Mackay at his Boston yard, but Mackay was a 
Nova Scotian from Shelburne, the home port of. many a famous square rigger. Despite the frequent 
press references to “the last of the square riggers” there are still square rigged vessels sailing out 
of Nova Scotian ports. 
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the last five, in com- 
mon with all of 
Nova Scotia, it has 
had thoroughly 
modern motor 
roads, and it is a 
perfect place to 
camp out. In point 
of scenery it has no 
rival anywhere in 
North America. 
Travelers, © accord- 
ing to their mood 
and the scene, are 
reminded variously 
of the Secottish 
Highlands, of the 
Killarney region, of 
the Norwegian 
fjords, and from 


Whycocomagh to 
Baddeck of the Bay 
of Naples! 


From any vantage 


' point in the Lake 


region the shining 
miles of blue water 
stretch beyond the 
little wooded islands 
and out-thrust head- 
lands, inland to a 
hundred. estuaries 
and seaward to the 
horizon of blue hills 
which keep out At- 


lantic fogs. The 
majestic northern 
coasts, the green 


river valleys, the hill roads sweet with ferns and spruce and 
echoing with little hill streams, the sombre wastes of. barren 
table-lands, the steep ravines and waterfalls and depths of 


forest beyond, and these wide lovely Bras d’Or Lakes are not 


STACKING CODFISH IN CAPE BRETON ISLAND 


there well before Cabot.» 


like any others anywhere. There is.a clear brilliance and blue- 
ness about the summer, and a splendor of color and softness of 
air in Autumn which no one has ever been able to describe. 
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eported to Louis XIV that the cod fisheries of» Cape: Breton and Nova Scotia were “richer than all the mines: of 
coasts a‘ full. hundred years before the day of Columbus. 
“sometimes stayed” by the press of codfish which the natives 
but Baccalaos’ is‘ the Basque name for codfish, so that the Basaues must’ have heen 


SANDY COVE‘NEAR DIGBY, 
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Sandy Cove is only one of a hundred charming coast villages in the old maritime province of Nova Scotia. The only land boundary Nova Scotia has is its 


sixteen miles of isthmus which connects it with the contin 


Cabot is said to have landed on Cape Breton Island during 
that much-debated. voyage of discovery for the Tudor Henry, 
upon which England based her claim to the continent in several 
It is probably the oldest 
name in North American geography, for the Basque fishermen 
who named it (after their native Cap Breton near Bayonne) 
certainly frequented its shores before Cabot’s day. The Flem- 


centuries of lusty dispute with France. 


ish geographers maintain, as a matter of fact, 
Basques’ pursued -whales across the Atlantic a hu 
years before Columbus. 


There are evidences of early Portuguese settlement and 
place names which the Spanish gave, and broad beaches ~*~ 


where the fishermen of all Europe dried their 
cod; and where the sixteenth, century French 
built their frigates of fourteen guns and ran them 
down the ways into the Bras d’Or’s cool depths. 

On the east coast are the troubled waters of 
Gabarus and Louisbourg, where the dying Louis 
XIV had his second Dunkirk built for the incon- 
venience of England’s growing American colo- 


ent. 


that the 
ndred 
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No point in the province is more than thirty miles from the sea. 
Nova Scotia is. under a million, and these are chiefly engaged in agriculture and in fishing. 


The total population of 


Sydney, which they founded, and to the beautiful river valleys 
of Baddeck and Margaree; but the fertile intervales, the lak 
shores and solitudes of hill and-glen were practically a sane bal 


when the stream of 


ighland emigration set in in the last quarter 


of the eighteenth century. It was “peculiarly fitted to receive and 
retain an unmixed: population, and it drew the majority of the 
fifty thousand Highland exiles who reached Nova Scotia bea 


tween 1773 and 1828. 
‘One does not speak Gaelic, one “has” it. 
“Bheil Gailig Agaibh?” (have you the Gaelic?) one 
is asked. And one goes through Cape Breton 
Island in bitter regret that one has not, for it is 
the key to the Highland heart. It is one of the 
oldest of known tongues and excepting only the 
Russian is said to be the most flexible of Euro- 
pean languages. It has the wealth of Sanscrit 
and Greek in native roots, and shades of mean- 
ing impossible to convey in the less pliant Eng- 
lish. If there are, as it is said, fifty synonyms in 
Gaelic for the term “dear,” who will dispute the 


nies; the mighty fortress. which all 


claim that it is above all tongues the! 


but held the continent for His Most 
Christian Majesty. 

Its strategic position and peculiar 
advantages for attack and defense 
made Cape Breton a storm centre in 
the long conflict between the two 
powers. It was repeatedly the rock 
upon which European peace con- 
ferences sundered, and after the 
final capture of Louisbourg by Eng- 
land, its fortifications were destroyed 
and all settlement discouraged lest 
France secure another foothold 
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within its boundaries. It is enough 
to break the heart of any history- 
loving tourist, for Louisbourg was 
second in elaborate defenses only to 
the great French Dunkirk. The 
mighty walls and batteries were 
razed, the cathedral and convent and 
residences demolished, and the 0 
building stone and marble mantel- | 
pieces, no less than the captured 
cannon, removed with English thor- 
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No people i in the world have more 
punctilious good manners, or more 
unaffected dignity and poise than 
some of the old people who may 
never have been out of their native! 
glens. The hospitality of Cape 
Breton is proverbial. It was Robert 
Burns who said that he asked noth-" 
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ing more of Heaven than a High- 
land welcome, and it is deeper than 
individual civility, it is a rigidly ob~ 
served code. No one asking food 
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or shelter is ever refused, and that 
house is disgraced whose visitor 
leaves without the offer of some re-- 
freshment. Many current absurdi-_ 


oughness to the new capital of 


Halifax. Henceforth the Island was 


to be “reserved for naval purposes.” 
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ties about Scottish character have to” 
be abandoned in the hills of Cape 
Breton Island. One may find thrift 
or frugality, but never a grudging 
reception, and always the best the 
household offers, whatever its scale 
of living. Oatcakes are made here 
very much as the Romans saw them © 
made in ancient Britain, and the 
richest of milk and freshest of eggs 


Thus Cape Breton was still closed 


Se 


and newly churned butter are on 


to settlers when the Loyalist or 
Nova Scotia from New York and 


independence. Some of the Loyal- 
ists did penetrate later, notably at 


miles further 


south of northern Maine. 


A Courtesy of the National Geographic Magazine 
“Tory” colonists began to pour into Many people do not realize that a good part of Nova Scotia is 
Curiously enough, by actual measure- 
ment, Cape Breton is nearer to such South American ports as 
Boston after the American war of Rio de Janeiro than is New Orleans, although it is a thousand 
This is because of the configuration of 


north, 


the continent. 


the humblest tables. 

In the days of the Clans every 
Highlander was considered as well- | 
born as his Chief, and poor or pros- 
perous, he still carries himself with — 
the pride of his race. It is in his 
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Highland blood. There 
is a saying among the 
Macleans, “Ged tha mi 
\bochd tha mi uasal; buid- 
heachas do Dhia is ann 
de Chlann. ’Ill Eathain 
mi.” (Though I am poor 
I am noble; thank God I 
belong to the Clan Mac- 
lean). 

One of the oldest social 
\gatherings in history is 
the Ceilidh, for which the 
people still gather on 
‘winter evenings in places 
far from the towns and 
the moving pictures. It 
is older than history, for 
it has come down in Cel- 
tic legend. The Ceilidh 
(pronounced approxi- 
|mately ka-ley), originally 
FE literary entertainment, 
has come to mean any 
social gathering where 
there is conversation, 
story-telling and singing.. 
In the old days it drew 
from the wealth of 
poems, ballads and tales 
handed down in every 
generation by famous 
story-tellers and_ bards, 
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Department of Natural Resources of Nova Scotia 
PEGGY’S COVE ON NOVA SCOTIA’S SOUTH SHORE 
The fishing villages of Nova Scotia are much alike in their simplicity and charm. Distinctly, it is a painter’s coun- 
try. The variety of fish caught in these waters is amazing, for it includes cod, salmon, swordfish, smelts, squid, oysters 
shad, halibut, pollock, hake, cusk and scallops. It is said that no codfish in the world stands a tropical climate like 
that cured by Nova Scotia fishermen, and for this reason a great quantity is exported to the West Indies 


which made up the astonishing oral literature of the Western with the emotional exhaustion of the singer, sweeping airs that 
Highlands and Isles. Little of this literature remains, for it was carry the voice through two octaves of passionate lament rap- 
almost lost in Scotland long before the exile of these Cape  turously reviving sea-chanteys that send the salt spray stinging 
Breton people; but the Celtic gifts of imagination and expres- in the fact and processional refrain songs that lift you over 
sion are unchanged, and there are story-tellers and bards in many a weary mile without conscious effort and labor lilts that 
every countryside still. The Ceilidh has preserved many of the virtually convert labor into hilarious pastime.” 

‘rarely beautiful songs which Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser has col- In Cape Breton countrysides the labor songs and. lilts are 


lected in her “Songs of the Hebrides,” of which Ernest Newman (Continued on page 42) 


has said: “There are mel- 
odies among them as pure- 
ly perfect as any melody 
can be. Schubert and 
Hugo Wolf would have 
knelt and kissed the hands 
of the men who conceived 
them = 92...) ) For, ‘sheer 
beauty of invention, sheer 
loveliness in the mere fall 
of the notes, some of. 
these melodies are with- 
out their superiors 
whether in folk song or 
in art song. Schubert 
himself,” he concludes, 
“never wrote a more per- 
fectly satisfying or more 
haunting melody, for ex- 
ample, than that.of ‘The 
Sea Gull of the Land- 
Under-Waves’.” 

One remembers that 
these chants and _lilts 
have come. down orally 
for thousands of years, 
and the perfection of 
their rhythm laughs at 
the notion that the Gael 
is not consciously. musi- 
cal. As Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser remarks: “Such 
people do not stumble 
into. the fashioning of 
marvelously simple hyp- 
notic croons that have a 
mesmeric wheel-like pul- 
sation which ceases only 


_ fisheries of Nova Scotia were valued at $8,448,385 in 1923, and this happened to be a particularly low figure due to 
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A GREAT TUNA IS LANDED 

The giant leaping tuna is not only sport for the angler but a source of wealth to the fishing industry.. Nova Scotia 
is the only Atlantic haunt of these fish, which range from three hundred pounds’'to a ton in weight. The biggest 
ever taken was caught only a year ago by Zane Grey. This fish weighed seven hundred and “fifty-eight pounds. The 
_ market conditions, aul 
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HE world does move, as a rather bewildered philosopher 
; once discovered. It moves forward, in general, though 
lately it has had too many moments of jerking itself awry 
to suit those who do not care for earthquakes. Just at present 
a fairly large group of its inhabitants is engaged in helping it to 
move backwards—away from modern surfaced roads or even 
country lanes, away from railroads and electric power, back to 
the trails of our pioneer ancestors. For two hundred years and 
more we have been occupied in getting away from trails and 
pioneers, in sweeping away our forests and running highways 
where only blazes used to mark the way. This was all very well; 
it had to be done; but now that the task is completed, people are 
beginning to wonder if we have not done it too thoroughly, and 
to realize that no great industrial population such as that which 
is crowded into our Atlantic seaboard states can live at its best 
without a whiff of fresh air, and the bigger the whiff the better. 
A few enthusiastic souls a generation ago started the Appala- 
chian Mouritain Club of Boston, which has as its object the study 
and preservation of the beauties of the New England mountains. 
Fortunately the ardent scientists who originated the idea were 
willing to admit well-intentioned though unscientific members 
into their midst; hence the club rapidly grew to include hikers 
and mountaineers as well as the purely studious. Such clubs 
have long existed in Europe; the very babies in Switzerland 
have their rucksacks when they start for kindergarten, while in 
England grandmothers in tweeds, walking-stick in hand, fre- 
quent the byways as much as do their collegiate grandsons. In 
America we have been longer at getting started, because the con- 
ditions of our life have been different; but now that we have 
become interested in walking for its own sake, we are beginning 
to realize the tremendous advantages we still have, in spite of 
reckless logging in our forests and the crowding population in 
our industrial areas.. Following the Appalachian Club there have 
grown up in rapid sticcession great numbers of mountaineering 
clubs in the ranges of the West, of hiking clubs in the prairie 
regions, and wood-ranging clubs in the hilly eastern states. New 
York city, with its peculiar advantages of situation—the Hudson 
Highlands to the north, running up into the Catskills, the out- 
posts of ‘the Berkshires. to the northeast,;,and the Ramapos of 
New. Jersey ‘to: ‘the westi-hds a score or more of sttch clubs, 
whose members may be seen.any Saturday or Sunday arising 
in the chilly dawn and invading the early morning subways in 
old khaki and tweeds for’ a day or a week-end in some of the 
wild’ spots back in the hills. The gift by the Harriman family of 
great strétches,of hill and’ forest land to the states of New York 
and New. Jersey, which: contributed so largely to the formation 
of the ‘Palisades Interstate Park, has put at New York’s very 
doors a great playground still almost untouched in its deeper 
recesses, Where, an hour and a half from Wall Street, one is as 
far as the poles from city surroundings. 
_As a result of this growing interest in walking there is held 
every year a New England Trails Conference, and it was ata 
meeting “of this group: that the plan first formulated by Mr. 
Benton MacKaye, of a single trail, or connected group of trails, 
to extend from the Canadian border down the length of the Ap- 
palachian: chain to Georgia, was first taken up and put into active 
operation. Roughly speaking, one would qualify this as quite an 
undertaking, to construct and maintain fifteen hundred miles of 
trail just for fun. ‘But: have you ever noticed the average boy, 
who will toil and puff and labor for hours on end at the ski-jump 
he is building, or the cabin. in-the woods, or the motor he is 
hitching up to four»wheels and a plank? And do you recall 
ever having labored similarly yourself? If so, you will have 
some idea why the work is going on as rapidly as it is doing at 
present. Already by Appalachian’ or Dartmouth Outing Club 
Trails you may cover much of the White Mountains; by the 
Green Mountain Club Long Trail you may go practically the 
entire length of the state-of Vermont, largely along the topmost 
ridges of the mountains. Striking into this trail from Jefferson- 
ville or Johnson, you can now follow it south to Massachu- 
setts border below Bennington, touching, civilization only in the 
surprisingly. few cases where an east-and-west valley cuts 
through the’ mountain range. At fair intervals there are small 
lodges outfitted with pole-bunks and a few simple cooking uten; 


BLAZING THE MODERN APPALACHIAN TRAIL | 


By Constance M.' HAttock 


where he may rent blankets and perhaps buy food from the care- 
taker; but as a general thing he must carry pantry and sleeping= | 
quarters upon his back. This type of trail is the ideal in mind™ 
for the whole system, for it will be passable on foot or on snow-|| 
shoes in almost any sort of weather and suits hikers of varying 
degrees of experience. South of Vermont the trail will pass 
through the Berkshires of western Massachusetts, where Grey- 
lock and Everett are the beckoning heights. Massachusetts al- | 
ready has thousands of acres of state forest land and expects: 

to have more, made accessible to hikers by a connected system | 
of trails. Western Connecticut, too, has the beginnings of a | 
good trail system, while across the border the New York-New 
Jersey Trail Conference is undertaking the routing and upkeep_ 
of the line from Connecticut to the Delaware Water Gap, | 
through the agency of half a dozen or more mountaineering 
and outdoor clubs of New York and vicinity, as well as state 
forestry departments, Boy Scout troops and private individuals. © 
The Appalachian Trail crosses the Hudson by the new bridge at 
Bear Mountain, thence striking into the well-marked routes of © 
the Interstate Park, which is partly in New Jersey. The latter 
state has a new forest reserve farther west, at High Point, © 
through which the path will be marked, and thence to the Water | 
Gap. In Pennsylvania the work is gradually getting under way; 
the wild and beautiful region between the Water Gap and Mauch | 4 
Chunk is fairly well covered, though farther southwest there _ 
are breaks which must be joined. 

One is inclined to think of the real Appalachian Mountains as 
being south of Pennsylvania; and it is in this wonderful “Land _ 
of the Sky,” where the great highlands of North Carolina and 
Tennessee begin, that one will find the widest extent of un-_ 
touched territory anywhere in the East. Only a few years ago 
Mr. William Hall wrote, “A wheel has never rolled through the 
upper watersheds of the Nantahala, the Tallulah, the Little © 
River, and the Pigeon.” With the: formation of the Southern’ 
Appalachian National Park, and the reservation of Mt. Mitchell, — 
the highest. peak in the East, and Pisgah, so familiar to all who 
know Asheville, this cannot be said now; but the country is still 
nearer the primitive than any other region outside the great 
western ranges. Here we have, it is estimated, six thousand’ | 
square miles of the highest-lying hardwood forests in America.’ ; 
The mountain-tops of the Appalachians do not stand out in single 
great masses like’ Pike’s Peak; but in spite of a certain gentle- 
ness of outline, the exploring hiker will find. that thickets of 
laurel and rhododendron, cliffs sometimes rising to hundreds of 
feet, and the rocky beds of brooks or “branches” for his high- 
way into the mountains, are capable of furnishing all the hard — 
work he can well take care of. He will be very glad of the 
many miles of trail which have been made in the Mt. Pisgah 
National Forest, from Big Butt Mountain, near Greenville, 
Tenn., to the French Broad River, and in other sections of the 
reserve, as well as for the many more which are under construc- 
tion. Although a motor road leads up Mt. Mitchell, and Chim- 
ney Rock is being turned into’a resort, there is still, in the six 
thousand square miles of forested mountains, enough wildness 
to satisfy any but the sons of Ishmael. In North Carolina alone 
there are forty peaks of six thousand feet and upwards, mostly 
little visited by the tourist who requires wheels to get him any- 
where. So far only one authentic tale has come to this writer’s 
ears of a Ford attempting to climb a mountain branch, on 
which occasion the honors remained decidedly with the stream; 
zi that the mountain neighborhoods are still the hiker’s para- 

ise, ; 

There are difficulties a-plenty in the making and upkeep of 
the trail, of course. The mere question of how to mark it is 
one that has taken considerable experimenting. Blazes cut into 
the trees are too uncertain; wooden markers are too tempting 
to small boys and“to hikers in need of easy kindling wood; 
painted signs wear off. The marker at present in use on the 
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_ part of the trail,which runs through the Interstate Park is a 


copper square with the lettering: raised and painted. Copper 

does not make good kindling; when the paint wears off the 

raised letters will still be there. Actual dangers to the makers. 
(Continued on page 46) . ; 


THE HALL OF THE GOAT IN THE CAVERNS OF CACAHUAMILPA QC. Ernesto det Rio 


In the Hall of the Goat is the remarkable stalagmite known as “The Sheep.” ,. The curious formation looks like a herd of white lambs ,huddled, 

together on a hillside. For centuries the very existence of these caves was unknown to white men, for the natives guarded the Secret jealously. In 

the days prior to the Spanish Conquest it is conjectured that the caverns may have been used for some strange, religious rites; later’ the’ Indians. 

utilized them as a sanctuary, and still more recently they have housed Mexican bandits. Today, however, they are under control of the Govertitnent 
‘ and are open to sight-seers. i LAS) Ge 4 
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DOWN TO THE SUNLESS RIVERS OF MEXICO 


The Caves of Sanctuary—The Pleasure City of the Aztecs—The Tree of the Bad 
Woman—The Strange Caverns of Cacahuamilpa 


By Marian STORM . ae Pea. ee marek 
OU will hear of the caverns of Cacahuamilpa. They are _ Hotelsrun "bus excursions on” Sundays and . holidays, now that’! 
one of the natural marvels, to which the world treads a the fine:new road to the caves ha$”been completed.* During last. 


path. For centuries theif existence was unknown to Easter week—I record it with mixed emotions—fifteen ‘hundred | 
white men. They were guarded jealously by the Indians of’ the cars made the trip. The road which. ledds:vfrom .Cuernavaca 
region, and may have been, in pre-Conquest,times, a dark temple straight to the cavern’s mouth is a magnificent piece of engineer- | 
for religious rites. ‘Stray, ventu resome foreigners were forbid- « ing. On, the day when we: sped along it the firm highway had | 
den to enter that mysterious opening inthe mountain long after”. been open but a year. pen aan: 


its discovery. .,At first’ the journey thither -was perilous, then  ».The grutas of Cacahuamilpa were notiknown to “civilization” , 
difficult. » During the years of the revolution only the foolhardy, . until.1834; when a fugitive from justice who had hidden there ‘ 
would have attempted to make it, for Zapata carried on‘his oper- for weeks, by the aid of friendly Indians, was finally tracked to | 
ations" along thativety road.’ But..today’ you go tothe, grwtas* his vast retreat. Freed from prison’in time, he Spread the news * 
' of the wonders he had seen within the mountain by the light of ; 
his torch, and even wrote a little story of his adventure. That ; 
story may be read in thé original manuscript at a little mountain ' 
village, a long way from. Cacahuamilpa. It has never been | 


tesort?’ | 


' Whtere. are the 


neath, which tHe’ Peated” & | : 

the Morelos :boundaty.’ ,, It was in the capital that we first heard of the grutas. Soon 
Mexico. Giternavacs.j we had*determined that’ we must see them, too. 

the caves. “Yes)*I*know:.your Mammoth, Caves in Kentucky,” said an 


you come to Acdpuléo, old’ seaport for,the Conquerors’ galleons. | “Englishman. “They are larger, more complex. But they are on 
Follow it north by éast and you.reach-Mexico. ,The railway, sta-;,« , Sev al ovals and the walls are not decorated like these. I have 
tion, nearest to Cacahuamilpa is Puente de Ixtla, on the Mexican " visited he great ‘caves of Belgium and France, the small ones 
Central; twenty,’miles away, but 4ltfiost everybody’ cdirfes" to “ in Bermuda, the famous ‘caverns of Matanzas, Cuba. But they’re 
Cuernavaca}: by rail.or, motor, to set out thence by automobile. ; not the grutas. - There,s 4:sombre impressiveness. Well, you'll 
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pleasure city of Aztec lords, 
Cortés, of Maximilian and Carlota; 
unawakened dreamer ; you are for: 
gotten by no one who has trod your, 
natrow, cobbled streets, pages im) 
-an old book that they are! Some-; 
times the picture shows a solitary) 
palm by a crumbling cathedral, 
sometimes a walk bordered by pinky 
crape myrtles, or the red-earthed) 
plaza .with its playing fountains) 
and flowering trees. There is a 
sound of running water underfoot, 
Cuernavaca’s soil is quick with’ 
springs. It is a city of lilies: jars” 
of callas-and agucenas stand in the” 
most modest hotel rooms. It is a 
city of jasmine: the perfume of 
the night-blooming sort is heavy on” 
the air of the patios, where you 
may gather bananas from the- 
glossy trees that reach up to the” 
inner balconies. A city of musicy 
trumpet and bugle awaken him 
who could sleep through the hour! 
of sunrise over the volcanos. The 
city of the biggest hats on earth. 
A scene from opera. i 
In “Cuernavaca we rested, and! 
thence, rising while yet the In- 
dians were sweeping the plaza, we 
set out for Cacahuamilpa. It is a 
drive of forty miles, and all who 
are going that way must start. 
and wild rain. Here was Zapata’s early. A little way beyond the 
eyrie. Should we never see that Bridge of .Ixtla, this road is cut 
enchanted valley that had been Cuernavaca, half way between the Caverns of Cacahuamilpa and out of the sheer mountainside, and 


: 5 : ‘ Mexico City, is famous in song and story as the pleasure city of th i i 
romised us id we br : g y eebica Sune CILy On Une 
P a ee brane ae Aztecs, of Cortes, and of the ill-fated Emperor Maximilien oe his ee Ne ee eae S04 
mountains ? P cars going to the caves must reach 
Fly; : he ohall {Empress Carlota. Even before Aztec. days ‘Cuernavaca was the eoms. ae be 
ying out of the chilly grayness gapital of the Tlahuicas. Charles V of Spain was so pleased with that point before two o’clock or be 
we topped a crest, and there it lay, . its capture by Cortes in 1521 that he included Cuernavaca in the turned back by guards: stationed 
thousands of feet below us, sleep- ’ thirty cities that he presented to the conqueror. It remained for there. After two, the returning 


: * : )man tp hi i } i i 
ing in the sun. Rapidly we drop- “Many Yer @ part OO eta and Setiiuey ire Mies 1t to cars are started from the, caves, 


see what I mean.” 

So on a spring Saturday we 
drove out from the capital, through 
slumberous, ancient Coyoacan, past 
the fantastic willows of Xochi- 
milco—the watery gardens—and 
up into the hills. We climbed fast, 
and the chill came down to meet 
us. Sometimes we met an Indian 
with his burro, but it is still a 
lonely way. The incomparably 
beautiful Valle Nacional stretched 
behind us. We came suddenly 
upon breath-taking views. The 
two great volcanos, Popo and his 
wife, the Sleeping Woman, were 
veiled in clouds, but soon Mt. 
Ajusco met us and was our lofty 
comrade thenceforward. Often, 
on some little knoll or showing 
black against the gray afternoon 
sky at the summit of a peak, we 
saw the devout cross that is char- 
acteristic of the Mexican land- 
scape. 

Now. the wind shrieked and 
whistled: among the boulders and 
desolate scrub. 

“Tt is the’-highest point,” warned 
our Indian chauffeur. “This is the 
place to get pneumonia, after the 
warmth of the valley. You are 
wise to put on your heavy coats.” 
And then came gales, greater cold, 


ae 


ped to Cuernavaca. The heat grew well separated. Of the excellence 

heavy. We wished we could offer a ride to the weary charcoal of this one-way road, constructed under such difficulties by 

burners, trudging down from the hills. thousands of laborers, Mexicans are naturally proud. 4 
Cuernavaca—of the long story and the parti-colored legends; The changing scenes of that drive recall little seen in any 


Siidiaca ee Jere . 


ACAPULCO AN OLD SEAPORT OF THE CONQUISTADORES 


South from Cuernavaca is Acapulco, the old seaport where the Galleons of Cortes put in. Acapulco is an Aztec word meaning a place where there 

are canes or reeds. Today Acapulco. is a promising port with harbor facilities for a hundred or more deep sea vessels and a population of about 

six thousand. It was from this port that the Spanish Brigantines sailed in 1532 to discover the Gulf of California. The Mexican patriot, Moreles, 
stormed and took Acapulco in 1813. A big annual fair is held in the city. 
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other region. 


strangely con- 

trasted. We 

passed above 

valleys green 
with the rice 
crop and over- 
grown orchards, 
blazing with the 
hibiscus and 
pomegran- 
ate blossom. 

White blooms 
of the wild cot- ; 
ton gleamed 
against the sides | 
of deep barran- 
cas. In incred- 
ibly gorgeous | 
flower, the, 
camarones | 
shook down red- . 

gold bloom, the 
colormes ver- 
milion, And all 
the while we 
were passing 
abandoned haci- 
endas and stock- 
farms, wasted 
villages, uncul- 
tivated fields, 
sugar mills and 
cathedrals —yae 
blown into jag- : 
ged wrecks by 
revolution- 
ist artillery. In 
many pueblitos 
the Indians 
were actually 
living now in 
houses with no roofs. Much of this was Zapata’s work. 

Along this road mango trees would soon bend with red and 
yellow fruit. The bananas seemed to preen their glistening 
leaves in the sunshine. On this farm, before the revolution, the 
finest race-horses in Mexico had been bred; here was once an 
enormously wealthy sugar factory; all gone. We neared the 
bridge at Puente de Ixtla. } 

“Tt is three hundred years old,” said Sefior del Castillo, Direc- 
tor of the caves, who had come with us. 

We saw three mountains in_a sisterly, sociable group. 

“Bach one is in a different State,” he told us. “One in Guer- 
rero, one in Morelos and one in Mexico.” 

Sefior del Castillo and our driver agreed that this land pro- 
duced sinister as well as fair vegetation. They told us botani- 
cal legends to freeze the blood. Here was a small tree of fan- 
tastic shape, growing to right and left, bearing a reddish, scaly 
bark suggestive of some fell disease. 

“Los Arboles de la Mujer Mala—the Tree of the Bad Woman. 
Even to stand in its shadow,” said Manuel, “blinds the eyes and 
infects the skin with a leprous sickness. To touch the wood is 
horrible death.” ; 

For all these miles, under the intense sun, a trim Indian _sol- 
dier had stood on our running-board, erect, vigilant, dignified, 
grasping his rifle firmly. At a certain point in the road tour- 
ists are required by the Government, which has control of the 
‘caverns, to take on an escort, gtatis. Even in the former bandit 
State of Morelos, huld-ups are very rare today, but Mexico 1s 
determined that travelers shall be safe, and to insure this the 
Government does not spare expense. : ; 
“But consider the jpoor soldier!” whispered Mrs. Seton, 
glancing in admiration at our stoical and efficient guard. The 
‘Indian, of course, scorns discomfort and sunstroke, but the 


THE SACRED MOUNTAIN OF POPOCATEPETL 


Popocatepetl and his “wife,” Iztaccihuatl, known variously as the White Woman and the Sleeping Woman, 

can be seen clearly on the ride from Mexico City to Cacahuamilpa. According to Indian tradition both these 

mountains came into being after a violent earthquake presaged by terrifying subterranean noises; thé moun- 

tains are said to have piled up gradually, vomiting lava and rocks, until they reached their present height. 

Popocatepetl has been active until comparatively recent times, and, indeed, in 1921 there was a great’ outburst 
of smoke and gases from the crater. 
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7 ‘number of cars 
| posting cave- 
+ wardwasso 
great and the 
coolness of the 
escort at the 
end of their or- 
deal so amaz- 
ing that we 
‘all gained a bet- 
ter comprehen- 
sion of the en- 
durance of the 
Mexican army. 

Far off we 
caught sight of 
a little black 
blur, low in the 
mountainside. 
fo Teh? ver ne 
trance to the 
grutas!” cried 
Mr. del Castillo, 
tightening the 
laces of his 
boots excitedly 
and examining 
the fine elec- 
tric lamp in his 
bag. 

We draw up 
at a little group 
of very well 
ventilated huts. 
This is Cacahu- 
amilpa, whose 
name the caves 
have taken. 
There is a shel- 
ter for a table, 
and here, if you 

like’ enchiladas, 
frijoles and all 
the burning 
items on a Mex- 
ican ménu, you 
might order lun- 
cheon. Into the very depths of the caverns brisk, smiling In- 
dian children trot beside us, offering mameyes, with their beauti- 
ful cerise flesh, tiny apricots, cherries, marvelously shaped Mexi- 
can cakes. Jolliest of all are the staffs they sell here—saplings 
whose roots—with the aid of a discriminating knife and a keen 
imagination—have taken the form of strange animals’ heads— 
minotaurs and Jersey cows. 

To the opening of the grutas we descend by many flights of 
wooden steps. Director del Castillo with his assistants is wait- 
ing until all the visitors shall be assembled. Nobody must get 
lost. 

It is hard to believe that no artistic hand save Time’s designed 
that portal. Its slowly curving archway spans a breadth of one 
hundred and fifty feet. It is seventy feet high. And closely 
following the curve, as symmetical as the stone, stretch the leafy 
branches of an ancient tree. 

We went down the path into the cool darkness. The lights 
flashed out overhead, and we saw how high that roof within the 
mountain soared. On either side, the wild masses of stone were 
lost in shadow. 

“The anteroom to the Inferno,” my comrade said. 

It was no easy task to rig the system of lights throughout the 
halls where passage thus far is possible. But in no other way 
could the wonders obscured there be brought into view. The 
lights are turned on now whenever a party comes to the caves. 
These and the guides, too, are furnished by the Government. 
Director Castillo is always present. The caves are his passion. 
He was among the explorers who first made them accessible to 
other people besides nimble adventurers, and he knows them as 
thoroughly as anyone living. 

“Often, in those early days, when it was so difficult to reach 
Cacahuamilpa, I camped in the grutas, pitching my tent here at 


ees 


cept that there 
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the portal. I 
slept well, ex- 


are {oO many 
vampire bats in 
ln eit annies. 
You notice that 
the air, is good. 
Even the “dogs 
come: with us, 
and dogs, you 
know, will not 
enwer Ca vies 
where the air 
fails to suit 
them.” 

Sefior; del 
Castillo gath- 
ered his flock 
together, We 
lett the /) day. 
We were in the 
sombre halls of 
the mountain 
king. -T here 
should have 
been music by 
Grieg. 

“This is° cer= 
tainly no old 
lady's trad,” 
said the man 
from New 
Hampshire, los- 


ing his footing on a decline of slippery stone and just avoiding al 
header into a Stygian ravine, 


added, astonished. 


You see, when Mexicans go sightseeing, 
Ahead of us walked a grave Indian mother, in a long, 
She carried. a-baby. 
giant hat, guided two little children. 


comes. 
full skirt. 


‘intention of missing the trip 


to the caves. She passed 
along the perilous way with 
resolution and agility. It 
was no old lady’s trail, but 


‘the old ladies were there.- 


In places where the rest of 


us ‘slipped hand)” taltered; 
among sharp young stalag- 
mites and up slimy faces of 
rock, went the Mexicans, 
en, _ famille. Once, peering 
at'an exquisite lily- shaped 
stalactite, shming through 
the gloom far off to ove 
side, I found myself slip- 
ping down into the shadows. 
Immediately two long staffs 
were reached’ to me and I 
climbed back. Two Indian 
fathers ,had noticed my de- 
parture. 

The gallery which holds 
the fifteen great halls is 
more than a mile long, and 
how much further it may 
reach into this range of hills 
no one knows. Adventur- 
ous members of the Depart- 
ment of Explorations and 
Geological Studies of the 
Mexican Government’s Geo- 
logical Institute have pressed 
beyond the last gallery, the 
Hall of the Organs, but it 
is'an undertaking only for 
the hardy and well-equipped 
explorer. The caverns have 


A* COMMUNITY BAKER OF MEXICO 


rete families seldom make their'own bread. A few professional bakers-supply each cominunity and the 
little square loaves are sold from a primitive stand in the market place. 
amiable, at-any cost is the aim of the Mexican and this sometimes. leads him into protestations 1n which he 
does .not really believe and which he does ‘not intend to abide ‘by. 
they want to hear with small regard for fact. 


To. be simpatico, 


grandiose polished speech of a diplomat. 
meee happily. 

snever find our way out. 
»corridors. 


“But, by George, it must be!” whe 


the: whole family 
party to Safety, : one .by one,’ 
The father, in his white suit and 
The grandmother had no 


f 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT CUERNAVACA 
The Cathedral, known originally as the Church of San Francisco, is one of the 


oldest and, quaintest churches in the Republic. It was founded in 1529 at the 
instigation of Hernan Cortes by certain brothers of the Franciscan Order, and for 
many years it was the most ea Franciscan edifice in the New World. The 
architecture is an excellent example of its type, some of the great iron nails with 
carved heads revealing the influence of Mohammedan Spain. The timbers are 
like those used in old Spanish galleons, and, indeed, they may have belonged to one. 


sympathetic or 


He tells his audience what -he thinks 
One finds that the most humble country Indian oe the 


“Only’a ey of us have ‘flashlights. 
We'd be lost among those gulches anil 
‘We'd break our necks.” > . 
“Oh, Mr.del Castillo’d get torches? right off and marshal the 
* said a Texan. 
tricky way out, and ‘the idea’s gruesome; but the Government 
knows we're in ‘here, and there’s no real danger, as there was in 


tector was playing for us 


limestone 


pee (a 
“When . ther 
are no lights, 
the . grutas , th 
., blackness is. 
“intense that, one 
“literally cannot 
see his hand bes 


We t 
_ proved. an it 
stant later, wher 
t h es 


stalled “ss 
flashlight 5, 


serve im case 
the other 
wouldn't. 

“Suppose. the 
lights should go 
out for good! 


“Of course, it’s a 


the old days. Each group” 
would‘ ‘have -to see that all” 
its members came out. 
We took Christmas din- 
ner in:these caves once, long 
before electric lights were 
thought of. Ill never for- 
get that day. We sat there” 
by the underground river, 
and the walls on the other 
side sparkled in the torch- 
light. We had chicken and 
tamales and quince wine.” | ~ 
He was silent. The Dit 


“the chiming rocks.” 

“But please,” he begs, F 
“don’t strike stalactites in 
the hope that they may be~ 
musical! We would have 
nothing here marred.” 

Above us the powerful - 
searchlight found jeweled” 
tapestries. Calcite crystals 
twinkled with an eerie bril- 
liance in the high vaults of 
that strange progression of 
hidden walls. In the bewil- 
dering rise of fantastic 
formations on 
every hand the imagination, 
with a slight effort, might 
conjure up shapes of legend 
and history, as well as 
images from the living 
world outside. 

Here was a milky white 
stalagmite, fifteen feet high, 


| tites whose making had taken 


“yilion now. 
kindled. You may give the 


t 
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‘changing to tints of cream ie 
and rose as the beams played) +") 
fipon it Here was a decor- ~~ 
fated pillar, fit to Yadorn ‘h” yo 
‘palace. Stalagmites colored 

een and orange started 
from the shadows at the bid- 
ding of the Director’s lamp. 
‘Down from the roof, grow- 
‘ing how slowly! hung stalac- 


two thousand years. 
We are in the Chinese Pa- 
Imagination is 


| halls names of your own. But 
there is only one name for 
this picture at whose dream-'» 
like beauty we catch our: 


-militude, but you cannot see 


breath. It is ‘“‘The Palms.” 
You see from the illustrations’ 
how startling is their verisi- 


there those shining, exquisite 
fronds nor those straight, 
rough trunks, wanderers from 
the jungle. You remember 
The Palms—and the King’s 
Throne, overhung with regal 
plumes, and the Queen’s 
Throne—a mass of calcite 
crystals that glitter like dia- 
monds—and the Monumental 
Fountain, with its motionless 
flow of water. 

We are in the “Plaza,” 
which is thought to be like 
the Zocalo, - the principal 
square of the Mexican capital. 
It would hold a city block. 

_ There are the towers of the 
famed cathedral, the Palacio 
Nacional. This seventh hall 
owns one of the loveliest 
sights of all—the Manton de 
Manila, a long-fringed Span- 
ish shawl which hangs upon 
the rocky wall, diversely em- 
broidered in blazing jewels 
and drooping graceful fringes. 

Here is the Volcano that looks like Popo. 
is pausing at the top of a rise in the stony way. We have come 
to a tragic place. The devout Indians cross themselves. This 
steady light burns at a scene of death. 

In the middle of the last century, the story goes, an English 


Rings 


from that point. 


character. 


explorer made his way through the forty wild miles of monte- 


that lay between Cuernavaca and Cacahuamilpa and came to 
dwell with the Indians there, having heard of the wonderful 
caves that white men were not permitted to see. 
how to get into them, in time. Since he was one who feared 
nothing, he took his dog and a torch and eluding the jealous na- 
tives went down into the grutas. He never came out. 
knows how long his skeleton had lain there by the time an ex- 
ploring party found it, after, the caves became more widely 
known. Close by its, side lay:the bones of the dog. What had 
happened ?. 
Did the adventurer grow. weary and lie down, to waken in 
darkness, with his torch burnt out? Did his light fail, leaving 
him to stumble among the' rocks until he collapsed in despair? 
There is no record... But a ‘cairn of stones, heaped there through 
the years, marks.the spot, and a cross. Beneath the cross the 
light burns. Sometimes they bring flowers to the little shrine. 
We pass from,the sad place, to find the other miracles 
wrought by centuries. and water and lime. Is it the-constant 
dripping that wears away the stone? Why, here constant drip- 
ping has built cathedrals and raised forests and woven shawls! 
We come to The Belfry, The Bottle of Champagne. We have 
dipped our fingers in The Holy Water Font. We were startled 
and touched to see against the great wall the magnified shadow 
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PEONS OF AMECAMECA IN FRONT OF THE OLD CHURCH 


Amecameca stands at the foot of Popocatepetl and the ascent is usually made 
The town is very old and before the Conquest was the 
metropolis for a large and thriving Indian population, many relics of which 
are still to be found. Amecameca is chiefly interesting for the several local 
legends which have given rise to religious rites and customs of a.most exotic 
It is celebrated for its Sacred Mountain on the topyof which is a 
small church built round a cave in which once dwelt a holy*man of the 
sixteenth century. 


And now everyone 


He learned. 


No one + 
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of ithe pathetic | “Praying 
Child.” We could make out, 
near the entrance, the re- 
*'mains of that giant goat of 
rock that used to scare the 
Indians. We have attained to 
The Hall of the Empress, to 
which Carlota came in 1865, 
‘wk trace her name, still faintly 
seen, in triumph on the wall: 
“Maria Carlota reached this 
point.” “So did four Presi- 
dents of Mexico and one of 
-ours—Ulysses S. Grant. We 
‘have seen The Souls in Pur- 
gatory—figures like those in 
an early Church painting— 
illuminated by infernal light. 
And now to climb to Glory! 
The sure-footed ‘start up- 
ward. : 

This fourteenth sala'is the 
furthest to which the lights 
extend. It has two corners— 
heaven and hell. Hell looks ~ 
deep, dark and slimy, so we 
choose to go to glory. Some 
reach the eminence of rock, 
and, invisible, call down gayly 
to the laggards: “Venid. 
hasta la Gloria!’ “Queda 
perdido él que no llega hasta 
aqui.” 

Far beneath our feet the 
river flows, and ‘some geolo- 
gists believe that its level, 
ages ago, was that of the 
roof above» our heads—that 
much of this space: through 
which we have passed was 
left by small streams, wear- 
ing their way downward and 
joining in one river. 

At any rate, two rivers 
flow beneath these caves— 
the**San Jeronimo- and the 
Chontacuatlan, forming by 
their junction the Amacusac. 
5; Along these underground 
watercourses, as far as they have been explored, rise forma- 
tions similar to~ those found in the caverns. Subterranean 
streams ripple with a darksome glamour, and these, along with 
another cave, called “Carlos, Pacheco,” nearby, lend deeper mys- 
tery to Cacahuamilpa.,. Carlos’ Pacheco has been explored aay 
for a distance of five or’ six halls. 

It will beva pity if the aloofness, the half legendaryquality of 
the Caves of Cacahuamilpa is not to endure. The Government 
“Direction” in. whose charge they are now makes the visit to 
the grutas safe and easy, but leaves them their ancient remote- 
ness. A company has been formed, however, to “exploit” these 
wonders, in the modern manner. The concession has already 
been'granted by the Government... Fifty acres of land about the 
mouth of the caves have been purchased from the natives to in- 
sure a “zone of protection” for the commercial enterprise. One 
reads of the plans with reactionary misgiving: 

The first one is good:* The barranca’is to be filled between 
the caverns’ mouth and the parking grounds, so that automo- 
biles may drive right down to the portal. But then—they are ex- 
pecting to construct a cement floor in the first sala, making a 
room three hundred by five hundred and fifty feet, in which, 
heaven help us! they are resolved to establish: ‘a bar,” “a res- 
taurant, with cabaret, a moving-picture place; a dancing floor, 
and a roller skating rink.” , Then there is to be a “special attrac- 
tion” in every hall.» There will be “music” in the lonely, shad- 
owy Plaza. Perhaps they may present operas in the caves, if 
vocal chords and the brasses hold out. <A “sidewalk’ will con- 
nect the halls. The “Fountains” and the “Palms” will be il- 
lumined wth revolving lights of different colors. There will be 


(Continued on page 44) 
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THE EMPIRE “BUILDERS. OF THE OREGO GT RAIL 


When Drake Sailed Western Waters—How. Mate Coolidge Rescued the Crew of the oral 
Washington—The Strange Empire of McLoughlin 


By Acnes C. Laut 
This is the last of a series of six articles by. Agnes C. Laut on the wonderland of the great 


Northwest, especially that section that centers in Glacier National Park. The fifth article, “Tam- 
ang the Wilderness of the Northwest,” was published in the May issue of TRAVEL. —EDITOR 


v-'TRA i. 


human craft. Is it the Vacs call in all Norse ble d 


motor, let us see to what memory harks back, 

luring multitudes along these trails every year! 
I stood above Lake Washington, Seattle, and watched 
a sea plane skimming the blue surface of the waters 
like a gull, half swim, half fly and up it rose—a beau- 
tiful silver winged thing among the white wind clouds, up and 
up and away and away till no larger than a bird on wing; and I 
thought of the plans to fly to Hawaii, where only a little over 
a century and a half ago Cook’s ship first came to grief cir- 
cumnavigating the globe. Behind me the chug-chug of a steam 
derrick was leveling a hill that in the East would be called a 


Hern jumped to the Pacific Coast by rail or 


mountain. What is it the Bible says about “faith removing 
mountains?” That is what it has done in the West on the Ore- 
gon Trail. Twelve years ago I stayed at one of the best 


hotels in Seattle. This time I tried to find it. I couldn’t. 
They had torn down the hotel and then they had torn down the 
hill on which it was built; and in its place stood a better hotel on 
a better grade. I looked back over the city girt by hills like 
Rome, like Athens, like Ephesus. Motors were hurrying up hills 
and down hills that would have.tried a good pack horse a cen- 
tury ago. A century ago, two centuries ago, three, yes four cen- 
turies ago, let us see—who and what were here? Four 
centuries are only pin pricks in the history of race or nation. 
Viking ages, Viking ages in'very truth, with the shout of the 
wild Cape Horn storms ripping the rigging and tearing the sails 
to tatters; and a drench of sleet storms boiling down from the 
snowy Coast Range that iced the hulls of high-decked vessels 
with such absurdly small bodies that the spread of sails gave 
them more the appearance of great white-winged birds than 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF A PORTION OF VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, the largest city of British Columbia, is, like the island, named for George Vancouver, who sailed with 

Later he charted the no-man’s-land of the British Columbian coast for 

England, but he did it just two weeks too late, though it was twelve years before Lewis and Clark came overland. 

An unknown Boston skipper, Robert Gray, found the mouth of the Columbia River before Vancouver and the 

English line was drawn to the north. The Vancouver of today dates from about 1885 and its growth since that time 
has been extraordinary. 


the famous Captain Cook as a midshipman. 


that lures so many here? Maybe; for when the old 
Norwegian farmer retires, from the plains of the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota to let son and daughter carry oc 
he hies him to the Pacific Coast as a sea gull hies her 

back from land to tide: Also you meet among seago 

ing folk*-seamen and ship masters—a surprising number whose 
ancestry is either Norwegian or British Devon. y 

Devon folk! It was Devon folk that defeated the Spanish 
Armada; and as the Spanish don claimed everything in heaven 
and earth in the realm of the South Seas, into these South Seas, 
not known as the Pacific, sailed Sir Francis Drake, a Devon 
man, in the fifteen hundreds “to singe the don’s beard.” And he 
did it so thoroughly, with such a reward of pirate loot in gold 
plate and emerals and pearls, that he dared not go back by the 
Atlantic, but plowed for England “a silver keel around the 
world” and, breasting the storms of the Horn, ran up the Coast. 
to California which he named New ‘Albion and claimed for 
Queen Bess. And that brings up other racial memories. We 
Nordics were all ancestrally pirates and in our heart of hearts 
we love Drake. But there you are back to Drake, on the Pacific 
Highway. And what a magnificent pirate he was.’ “He carried 
with him,” said the Spanish reports, “100 men; 10 gentlemen, 
cadets of high families admitted to his table, served with much 
plate with gilt borders and all possible kinds of delicacies and 
scents. They dine and sup to the music of:violins.” I’m blessed! 
Is this out on the Pacific Coast? It is and in the years 1577-78. 
When Drake reached San Francisco Bay the had so much loot 
he could carry no more. How much farther North along this 
Highway did he sail? Where they met “the frozen nimphies”, 
or icy .Northern blasts— 
‘some accounts say to 43°, 
others to 48°. Drake says 
from 38 to 48; but 
chronometers were no. 
more reliable in those 
days than speedometers 
are in these days, espe- 
cially if a highway police- 
man is after you; and the 
enraged Spanish don was 
after Drake keen as a 
mad dog after a jumping 
hare, though Drake 
called his ship, ‘the Gol- 
den Hind.” ‘Let (us ae 
cept the compromise of 
disputing diplomats and 
a ; mmm Say Drake came as far 
err North as the Southern 
bounds of Oregon. He 
describes the war eagle 
head dress of the Indian 
chiefs as like “the feath- 
ers of a black crow” and 
said they puffed some- 
thing from their mouths 
called “Tobah.” 

But don’t think for a 
moment that the Spanish 
don lay down like a 
whipped dog. You'll find 
his name _ dotting this 
whole Pacific Coast from 
Alaska to California. The 
Spanish don nailed his 
title down right up to 
Oregon, spiked it right 
down on top of Drake’s; 


Courtesy Canadia Pacific Railroad. 


THE WATER FRONT OF SEATTLE 


Seattle, a mame derived from an Indian chief, was founded in 1852. It is an excellent example of the remarkable growth of American cities, for 

in the first thirty years of its existence the population rose from about thirty-five hundred to over forty-two thousand souls. Today it is one of the 

largest and most energetic of the cities of the Pacific Northwest, and includes an army post and the State University. The great Totem Pole that 
has been set up in Pioneer Square testifies to Seattle’s interest in Alaska, for, most Alaskan gold-dust is cleared in Seattle. 


but Russia was busy in the North. Vitus Bering, the Dane, 


under the world conquest plans of Peter and Catherine the 
| 
q 
| 
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Great nailed down the Russian title from 1700 to 1743 all the 
way from the Aleutian Islands to old Baranoff’s feudal castle at 
Sitka, which you can see to this day. 

But those two titles were extinguished in conquest and pur- 
chase by the United States, leaving from 40° to 54° a No-Man’s- 


Land, till Sir Alexander MacKenzie came overland by canoe in 
1793 and nailed down as English title New Caledonia or Upper 


, Columbia. 


-have 


‘Stand on the hills round 


his naval friends which 


just two weeks too late 


British Columbia. Now remember Louisiana did not extend be- 
yond the Rockies. From British Columbia to California was still 
a No-Man’s-Land—Oregon; but England was not asleep. 
Captain Cook had missed Oregon on his voyage of 1778; for the 
roaring breakers and landward gale kept him off what seemed to 
be a harborless rocky coast till he reached Vancouver Island, 
where he, too, spiked down an English title to Lower British 
Still”’Oregon remained a No-Man’s-Land; but with 
Cook had sailed a young English middy, Vancouver, and a young 
New England boy, Ledyard. Both had their eye on that strip 
of coast from California to British Columbia. It was Ledyard 
who first interested Jef- 

ferson in what resulted le 
in. Lewis and Clark a 
coming overland in 
1804-6; but Oregon 
would not have been 
American had _ some- 
thing else not happened. 
The young middy, Van- 
couver, was sent out by 
England in 1779 to 1794 
to chart that unknown 
coast; and he _ did. 


Seattle or Portland or 
Longview, and you can 
count the names after 


he gave to mountains 
and harbors inland for 
a hundred miles—Whid- 
by Island, after his lieu- 
tenant, Puget Sound 
after another young 
lieutenant, Mount Hood 
and St. Helens and 
Ranier after friends. 
Vancotver (U.S), 
Vancouver, (B. C.), 
taken his own 
name. He charted the 
N 0o-Man’ s-Land for 
England; but he did it 


though it was twelve 
years before Lewis and 
Clark came overland. 


ASTORIA AND THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
Astoria, once famous for its fur trade, in the days when John Jacob Astor was building his fortune in furs in the 
far west, is now better known for its extensive fish canneries. 


lected, and one can see in the illustration the salmon nets drying in the racks. i 
Lewis and Clark’s old wintering fort. The post was taken by the British in 1812 and was restored in the treaty that 


Was it luck or destiny that drove him from the coast of roaring 
breakers as it had driven Cook and the Spanish dons before him? 
Torrential rains had wiped out the coast like a washed slate, but 
the roaring crash of thunderous breakers sounded their own dan- 
ger siren; and Vancouver with his great navy vessels and ap- 
prehension for the safety of his crews went on up North to 
Cook’s old landfall in Nootka. At six in the morning of April 
29, 1792, as he glided into the Straits of Juan de Fuca, a little 
American vessel named the Columbia, commanded by an un- 
known Boston captain named Robert Gray, had courteously sa- 
luted Vancouver’s big navy ships with a cannon shot, which Van- 
couver, as the courtesy of the sea demanded, answered with a 
roaring charge from his big guns. A jolly-boat under Lieu- 
tenant Puget went bouncing over the waves to ask Gray about 
his cruise. Gray frankly said he had seen the mouth of a great 
river down in that No-Man’s-Land about 46° 10°, Pause a 
moment here as you course the Pacific Highway and read Van- 
couver’s comment: “This we passed on the forenoon of the 27th; 
and if any inlet or river be found, it must be a very intricate 
one, inaccessible owing to reefs and broken water 


‘PR me a he, Sin barat p i: 
eres wcll ay Seuss 


Seam: 


Even in early times, however, the fish were not neg- 
Astor’s original trading post was near 


ended the war. 


‘mob then advanced on himself. 


i 
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THE CASCADES OF THE ‘COLUMBIA RIVER 


In spite of the struggle among the early British and American explorers for the Columbia River territory the people at home, and some of those on 
the spot, cared little enough. “The Eastern States were frankly indifferent and, so far as Canada was concerned, a brother of Aberdeen, who was sent 


out to survey the situation, reported that ‘ 
for its salmon. 


I was thoroughly convinced, as were most persons on 
board, that we could not possibly have passed any cape . 
from Mendocino to Classer (Flattery).” 

Now come back to Gray.. You can pause and do him honor 
as you course down the Pacific Highway at Tillamook Bay, where 
his crew had an ugly brush with the Coast Indians on August of 
1788, or Astoria, where the Columbia rolls out to sea the waters 
of a mountain world. It is interesting to note there was a brave 
Coolidge man as first mate from Massachusetts under Gray on 
the Lady Washington on that first voyage. So do racial memories 
and racial blood hark back to old heroism. So does old heroism 
come down in modern strains to descendants of the same cool 
dauntless nerve. It was, that mate Coolidge who saved the 
wounded sailors in Murdérers’ Harbor from massacre under a 
shower of spears by. the treacherous thieving Chinooks. All the 
men had landedbut:Gray and two others from the main ship, 
when Gray’s negro: valet noticed a Chinook snatch the cutlass 
which the colored: lad—Lopez—had carelessly stuck in the sand. 
When the boy pursued the thief, down on him plunged the Chi- 
nook mob stabbing him to death. Coolidge was first to rush to 
‘the rescue, offering ransom for the boy and the sword; but the 
He drew his pistol coolly, sig- 
naled his men to rush for the little boat on the shore as the 
ship could not fire cannon without injuring its own crew; and 


‘when the Chinook would have raced round and cut the crew off 


from the small boat it was Coolidge who put himself between 
his crew and the pursuers amid a shower of poisoned arrows, 
spears and stones, shot an advancing warrior dead, and held the 
rabble at bay till his men gained their little boat. Then, keeping 
his face to the foe, he backed to the boat, jumped in and all 
rowed for dear life. It was only- when they were back on the 
Lady Washington that the rescued crew learned their defender 
had been wounded as he held back the raiders, That Coolidge, 
too, was a silent man. There is a nice point, here, on 
which you can speculate for yourself. It was in a Cool- 
idge Building opposite Revere House that the Gray trip 
had been planned in 1787, and the next few years found 


‘all mie was not worth a damn”. 
In 1920, for example, the Pacific Coast salmon pack was 6,289,321 cases, the largest output in the world.’ 


From: the time of its discovery the Columbia River has been notable. 


\ 
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Coolidge out ae fa with the Spaniards on the Gertrude 


and Lucy for himself. From 1802 to 1811 he was trading with 
the Russians as sole owner of the Catherine from Boston. There) 
he drops from history but he was a typical Boston Coolidge. 

But we are now down to Gray’s second voyage of 1792. It is 
May. Gray fortunately is on the little vessel—Columbia—which | 
can dodge over shallow bars and miss the roaring surf where 
the big vessel, Lady Washington, couldn't. He and Vancouver 
had exchanged views, as I have already told. 

Old Bruno Heceta, a Spanish don, had recorded ‘in 1775: 
“These currents cause me to believe that the place is 
the mouth of some great river I did not enter and 
anchor there because . . if we let go the anchor, we had 
not enough men to get it up. (Thirty-five were down with 


oa 


scurvy). At the distance of three or four leagues I lay to. I 


experienced heavy currents, which made it impossible to enter 
the bay, as I was far to leeward These currents, how- 
ever, convince me that a great quantity of water rushed from 
this bay on the ebb of the tide.”” Gray had had another ugly col- 
lision with raiding Chinooks in Gray’s Harbor. On the tenth, 
heading South, he heard the tide-rip colliding with a river cur- 
rent in a cannon boom and saw the breakers crashing over a 
sand reef like Kipling’s White Horses, or Diana’s stallions gal- 
loping out to sea. The waters were milky. That meant inland 
mountain snows, and glacial silt. Surely this was the great 
unknown River of the West. Again destiny, or luck, or what- 
ever Angel of Design it is carved land from seas and nations 
from races—a gentle wind bore inshore; and Gray had a little 
sloop of shallow draught. He could take the risks which 
neither Cook nor Vancouver dared. The tide seemed to lift and 
heave in mountain billows over the reefs. Gray watched and 
watched all that silver starry clear night, and at eight in 
the morning spread his sails like a gull and rode the 
‘billows of foam straight across the sand bar into a broad 
inner bay more than ten miles across it seemed, which 
received the tumultuous waters of a vast river—the Co- 
lumbia. 
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Gray ascended the river for about thirty miles. The 
shores were lined with hostile Indians. They sold him 
big’ salmon for a nail or spike, and four sea otter for 
such copper sheets as would make bottoms for wooden 
pots, and beavers for two spikes to nail the cedar planks 
of their rude houses, It was May remember, and. the 


| mountain snows were melting and the Columbia swirling at flood 


tide and torn from its banks; tossing on the tumultuous waters 


| were huge oaks and giant firs—which David Douglas named 
‘thirty-two years later—any one of which might have r 
“Vittle vessel, the Columpia. 
jalong the Columbia i in May; and they always give you the imfpres- 


ed his 
You can see those grea reés yet 
sion of giant corpses driven out to ‘hide their defeat in the sea. 

On the 19th Gray drifted . down with the tide, went ashore, 
took possession for the Amé tican flag and planted coins under a 
tree, which may some day, like: ‘the La Verendrye plate found at 
‘Pierre, South Dakota, establish , the exact point of Gray’s land- 
dalle , 

-That was the beginning of ‘tHe \Western end of the Oregon 
Trail. That, if you like to put it differently, is the Pacific ter- 
minus of the Great Columbia Highway. 

Do you wonder the West wanted that highway dedicated, and 


| didn’t care particularly whether the Eastern end was snipped off 


as the Santa Fe, or the middle as the Mormon’s Highway? 
When Louisiana was purchased, the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
had to explore the connecting links from the Missouri to the 
mouth of the Columbia because when Vancouver learned what 
Gray had done his chagrin knew no bounds. He sent Broughton 
and Puget down with small boats to chart inland for a hundred 
“miles; and you'll find their charted names all up the Columb'a 
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Highway as far as Portland. That is a sore spot with some 
Westerners to this day. They want the names, which 
Lewis and Clark did not re-christen, changed to purely 
Indian names. Heaven forbid that one should get between 
the cross-fire of these disputants; but I like the old names; 
for they lead to the next chapter of the old Oregon Trail, 
the most heroic of all. 

Drake and Cook and Vancouver had nailed down definite 
claims by real discoveries; but in Oregon their claims were 
shadowy diplomatic subterfuges. If Spain’s claim was good to 


‘California,and Russia’s to Alaska, then Gray’s was good for 
Oregon; .but-what did the Eastern diplomats care for the West? 
wAlaska was called “an ice box” 


; California “a desert”, Oregon 
“a wilderness” ; and the diplomats arranged for joint occupancy 
because when Astor established his trading post near Lewis and 
Clark’s old wintering fort, though it was captured or treach- 
erously capitulated in the War of 1812, it had been restored in 
the Treaty that ended the War; and that set up a presumption 
of ownership by the United States, which the diplomats solved 
by compromise in joint occupancy. 

At this time I do not think Great Britain cared one hoot 
whether she retained Oregon or not; for when the Hudson’s 
Bay fur traders took possession the British Government re- 
fused to back up Sir George Simpson’s efforts to buy Alaska 
and California, and when Rae, the son-in-law of Governor 
McLoughlin, went down to dicker with Mexican viceroys for 
California and a revolution caused enormous losses to his Com- 
pany for advances to the viceroy, Rae blew his brains out. “Pah,” 
said Captain Black, when he was sent round in the War of 1812 
to capture Astor’s fort at the mouth of the Columbia, “is that the 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railroad 


KASLO ON LAKE KOOTENAY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Kootenay Lake, at an altitude of more than seventeen hundred feet, is sixty-five miles long, although its average width is only two miles and its 


greatest depth four hundred and fifty feet. 
- the: ase is an important trade center and’ mining town. 


The lake is well stocked with sturgeon, land-locked salmon, trout and char. 
Lumbering and fruit growing are also carried on here. 
British and American northwest country. 


Kaslo, on the wést bank of 
This section is typical of both the 


FORT UNION 
Fort Union was the stronghold from which Kenneth Mackenzie ruled the upper Missouri in the first half of the nineteenth century. After 1865 
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the fort was permitted to fall into a decline until it finally was abandoned. The gigantic struggle for the West and Northwest went on practically © 


unobserved by those stay-at-homes who lacked the imagination to realize the intensity or dimensions of the conflict. 
center of a modern industrial civilization was, two hundred years ago, = primeval wilderness, 


fort I’ve heard so much about?” (It had already been turned 
over to the Canadian traders.) “I could knock it all down with a 
four pounder”; and when “the 54-40-or fight’ presidential 
campaign was in full hue and cry, and a brother of Aberdeen 
was sent out in a Royal Squadron to survey the situation, he re- 
ported that “all Oregon was not worth a damn,” chiefly because 
his bed in the Fort, now moved up to Vancouver at the mouth 
of the Willamette, was not soft and the fish would not rise to the 
fly (salmon were taken by weirs, nets and scoops), and the deer 
could not be shot Scottish fashion by stalking. 

And if the English cared little what became of Oregon the 
Eastern States cared less; and that brings up the next chapter 
of the Oregon Trail. 

Sweeping past the Cowlitz Plains on November 6, 1805, where 
the city of Longview now stands, Lewis and Clark had noted the 
knob-like rock which Vancouver had seen. 
All hearts quickened ; for an Indian had been 
encountered who could speak a little English, 
and tide and rain had roiled the river; but 
signs of the ocean were growing plainer and 
plainer. A pilot had. been picked up on the 
7th with a white sailor’s jacket. The river 
suddenly widened. The fog lifted. The roar 
of the surf could be heard—and there lay the 
sea! The record does not say that the men 
beat the paddles on the gun’ls or shouted; for 
it is the most stilted narrative of a great na- 
tional epic that ever was penned; but it does 
concede “this cheering view exhilarated the 
spirits of all the party” and “we went on with 
great cheerfulness” in spite of. drenching 
rains. You can see the site of old Fort Clat- 
sop as you motor the highway; but long be- 
fore Lewis and Clark came—in fact, soon 
after Gray’s voyage—John Jacob Astor had 
had a vessel scouting for fur trade with the 
Russians ; and Astor—who knew the Canadian 
plans of Montreal traders where he-had been © 
their guest at the Beaver Club—was first to 
send a vessel—the famous Tonquin—round 
the Horn to the mouth of the Columbia and 
an.expedition overland to found Astoria. This 
story has been immortalized by Washington 
Irving in Astoria; and however the Congres- 


The great Astor fortune was started by 
John Jacob Astor’s trading post in the 


Columbia River section. 

first to send a vessel round the Horn to 

the mouth of the Columbia and an ex- 

pedition overland to found Astoria. This 

story has been immortalized by Washing- 
ton Irving in Astoria. 


The territory that today is the 
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sional Committee scrapped over the first section of the Overland 
Astorians going West by the Oregon Trail, there is no disputing 
that going down the Columbia they did follow the Oregon Trail. 

And now comes the most dramatic story of all the Oregon 
Trail or the Columbia River Highway. In only three sections 
of the United States did feudalism—the one man rule of a be- 
nevolent despot—ever persist—in the Presidio of San Francisco, 
in the Palace at Santa Fé and under John McLoughlin, Hudson’s 
Bay governor at Fort Vancouver. McLoughlin ruled an empire 
by dint of leadership and wisdom and justice and courage for a 


quarter of a century, an empire larger than all Central Europe. 


He was the first governor sent West of the Rockies after the 
union of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Nor’-Westers and 
his rule lasted till American settlers and missionaries set up a 
government of their own, 

I am not going to describe the Fort. You 
can get descriptions of it as you motor from 
the Pacific Eastward. McLoughlin had moved 
it up from Astor’s old site ninety miles to the 
coast on the Willamette for two reasons: to 
escape the heavy coast rains that moulded 
provisions and furs; to avoid the free lance 
outlaw ocean traders, Japs, Russians, Boston 
men—who bedevilled the Coast Chinooks with 
rum. Whole shiploads of liquor McLough- 
lin bought and destroyed to prevent disaster 
with the Indians. Vancouver resembled other 
Hudson’s Bay Company forts—but was 
stronger, eighteen foot pickets round an area 
of two hundred feet by two hundred feet with 
corner two-story bastions mounting cannon, a 
main residence for the governor, a Bachelor’s 
Hall for the clerks, and a dining-room, which 
could seat several hundred, where McLough- 
lin dined in state garbed in the gentleman’s 
broadcloth with brass buttons and high white 
choker and floating black tie. A Highland 
piper stood behind him and a Hawaiian boy 
waited on him. McLoughlin was every inch 
a king, over six feet in height, straight and 
spare as a lance, emphasizing his arguments 
with a whiff of snuff or rap of ‘his gold- 
headed cane, brooking no insubordination but 
benevolent as a prince royal and generous to 


Astor was the 
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FORT VANCOUVER 


It was at Fort Vancouver that John McLoughlin, Hudson’s Bay Governor, established his feudal rule. McLoughlin, by sheer dint of personality, ruled 


an empire larger than Central Europe. 


The Governor used to dine in state with a Highland piper standing behind his chair and a Hawaiian boy to 


wait on him. He moved the fort from Astor’s old site ninety miles away to escape the heavy coast rains and to avoid the outlaw traders who ruined 


the Indians with rum. 


destitute rivals. He believed that the Indian must fear first and 
love afterwards; and the law was an eye for an eye, a life for a 
life, if theft, restitution three and fourfold. He had married the 
Indian widow of that McKay murdered on Astor’s ship and his 
widow’s son was the most fearless trader and surest shot in all 
his fur brigade. He always sent Indian wives along with his 
trapper brigade of two or three hundred men not only to keep his 
men* in buckskin clothing and moccasins but to avoid lawless 
raids by his own men on alien tribes with whom they traded; for 
the Indian rarely raids when his family are with him. Before 
every brigade set out, he kneeled and prayed for their safe re- 
turn and personally shook hands with each man, mounting cayuse 
for the Burnt Rocks region of the South, or embarking in canoe 
for the far voyage up the Columbia and down the Saskatchewan 
to the rendezvous at Fort William on Lake Superior. 

Four years from the time he came into the most murderous 
lawless region of the fur trade, the treacherous Chinooks were 
docile and even the thieves of the Dalles and the Falls on the 
Columbia thought twice before raiding a flotilla of canoes at the 
portage. 2S H 

“Shall we kill—shall we kill, um Boston men?” asked the Chi- 
nooks, when rum traders came inside the River Bar and made 
trouble. A wreck was loot to these raiders. McLoughlin kicked 
the questioner from the fort and bade him go tell the Chinooks 
and River pirates for every hair of a white man’s head they 
harmed they should pay with an Indian life, and the cowed 
Indian shrank from issue with the White Haired Eagle. He 
always kept his word. / 

Down the: Columbia from Montreal at race horse speed came 
Sir George Simpson with the swiftest paddlers ever known, 
shouting as he dipped his hand to judge the pace through the 
swirling water “Up—up—up—my men, faster—faster!” And 
Colin Fraser, his piper, would strike up the Highland bag pipes 
and their shrill skurl would be heard by the wondering Indians 
in the lonely canyons. Leveled spears or gun would lower as 
they watched the big canoe flash past with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company flag flying from the prow and a little curly-haired 
man amidships with a red satin lining to his cloak flying in 
the wind. On a couch in the room where I write lies the old 
attered lynx-skin robe of Colin Fraser’s son; and it was he 
told me the story of Sir George’s voyages. Indeed, it is a 
radition that the name Dalles came from the French voy- 


McLoughlin bought and destroyed whole shiploads of liquor to keep it out of the hands of the Coast Chinooks. 


ageurs’ word “d’aller”, to go. Up to Fort Vancouver came the 
little Hudson’s Bay Company ships that had belted the Horn; 
and again tradition has it that the fine peach orchards that today 
are found along these Highways began with peach stones picked 
up on Robinson Crusoe’s Island as the boats paused there to take 
on water and wood. You'll find an account of that and the 
lonely caretaker on the Island who used to recite “I am monarch 
of all I survey and my right there is none to dispute” in Douglas’ 
Memoirs. You'll-alsc find that the beginning of the apple 
orchards which shade these highways with a glory of bloom in 
spring trace to seeds which young English girls poked in the 
waistcoat pockets of young Hudson’s Bay Company clerks be- 
fore they embarked on these ships. Can’t you see the satin 
breeched gallants and the demure tight-laced, , wide-hooped 
demoiselles exchanging their vows over last dinners in the old 
taverns of the Thames, little realizing that they would never 
see each other again in spite of lovers’ vows, or, if they did, it 
was to meet bearded frontiersmen tanned by the sun and with 
Indian wives. East is East and West is West; but what was 
Oregon? A No-Man’s-Land of amazing adventure that took every 
soul that came to it into its maelstrom and so transformed him 
his own mother would not recognize him and he, himself, was 
never content elsewhere. I don’t need to add—weaklings per- 
ished. Men had to be strong or die. There were no fig leaves 
over wickedness or weakness, which are so akin. Even the sons 
of good men sent to St. John’s—Red River, or Paris, for an 
education—often fell back to tepee life and became outlaws, of 
whom McLoughlin’s educated son was one. It is a question yet 
when Rae, who had married McLoughlin’s daughter, blew his 
brains out in the Presidio of San Francisco, whether it was be- 
cause of the Company’s losses, or whether he had lost his heart 
and head to a Spanish Signorita and dared not face the White 
Haired Eagle. 

Romance! There is not a: foot of the Pacific Highway or of 
the Columbia Highway running East from it but-what has ten 
romances for one sung by Old Land Border ministrels; only our 
minstrels haven’t yet tuned their harps to it! 

2, We seem, curiously enough, to take the opening of the 

426; Northwest for granted. We appear not to realize that every 

i; — move that was made in the conquering of that vast forest 

\ *\ empire was a scene in a drama of epic proportions, a chapter 
in a story that is tense with human suffering and desire. 


FLUTE DANCERS OF THE PUEBLOS 


With both the Hopis and the Navajos their ceremonial dances are of the greatest importance, consisting of a primitive symbolism that has been woven |) 
into a perfect ritual. The problem of the Indian Agent is no small one. He is more than apt to be caught between the proverbial devil and the | 
traditional deep blue sea, one represented by the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Washington and the other by his narve charges, To keep both elements | 


NY -story of absentee land- 
vA lordism is very likely to be 

one of inefficiency if it is 
not one of absolute misrule. It was 
so in the days when England tried 
in vain to govern her American 
colonies from three thousand miles 
away. It is true today in our own 
general misunderstanding of the 
Philippine situation, and it has al- 
ways been true in our general 
treatment of our: charges at home, 
the Indians. 
so clearly and emphatically brought 
out. as in, Mr: Crane’s..: book, 
Indians of the Enchanted Desert. 
For fourteen years the author, was 
an Indian Agent, ruling in'turn the 
Hopis, the Pueblos, the Crow 
Creek Sioux and the Colorado 
Mohave. He knows what he is 
talking about. And—his story is 
the old one of bureaucracy, de- 
partmental thick-headedness and 
the continually strangling effect of 
red tape. 


Rather rarely does the executive 
and the administrator make'a good 
writer. He does, but when he is 
required to talk about the doing 
too often he finds himself tongue- 
tied. Not so with Mr. Crane. He 
knows his subject thoroughly, and 
he is able to put it ‘before the 
reader lucidly, dramatically, and 
with a never slackening interest. 
Every citizen whose citizensh’p 
means anything to him ought to be 
interested in our. Indian charges, 


INDIANS oF THE ENCHANTED DEsERT, by 
Leo Crane: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany: Boston: 1925 : $5.00. 


Never has this been, 


happy and contented requires almost more than human qualities., 


ray 


'—Indian’ Vena and Government Red Tone 
A REVIEW ..: 


By Epwarp B. Hate 
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Modern methods of craftsmanship make their way slowly with the 


Indians, when they make their way at all. Beads are drilled for 
stringing in the fashion that they were drilled in the dim dawn of 


‘history. While the native work can be bought from the Indians, 


these native sons are not permitted to sell to tourists any of the 

relics of pottery and the like that have been dug up in, their country. 

Nevertheless, ney transgress this ruling if they are given a reason- 
-ablé’ opportunity. 


| 
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and the best way of being intelli- 
gently interested is to read Mri 
Crane’s account. 


Indian affairs have been mall 


z administered from colonial timeall 
' For a few years prior to 1922 our 


Indians were as well protected as 
any people on earth. Before then 
and since that time conditions have 
been such that any nation calling” 
itself a democracy would have 
. been disgraced in the eyes of the 
“world if the whole truth had been 
ae openly before the public. 


“The Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
‘rado was’ once, in the minds of 
‘white men, an Indian fable. “Tt exe 
ists today. It is now familiar — 
ground, Getting there is an easy, 
quite luxurious journey, if one has~ 
the money. The Santa Fe Rail- | 
way system has removed all the 
one-time misery and terror of the 
desert route to it. The hostile 
tribes, the sun and _ thirst’ that 
plagued Don Pedro de Tovar and 
Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas in 
1540, when given ‘leave to discover 
what truth was. in the Cibola 
stories, have been subdued by en- 
gineers and steam. Coronado’s 
search for treasure cities and fabu- 
lous mines, for Quivira, ended in 
weariness, ‘failure, disillusion; and 
his record in obscurity. Cardenas 
saw the Grand Cafion, while Tovar 
found something’ that should en- 
dear his name to the ubiquitous 
tourist. He located the Hopi In- 
dians under their castellated cliffs. 


‘Now—had Tovar seen a Snake 


Dance! Although he arrived in 


| “Thus a Wall of China 
as prepared in America 
early four centuries ago, 
jid through ‘spirit and 
iriosity, male and fe- 
jale wearing pants, tour- 
\ts seek it today. When 
sre clans have all gone 
jack to the Underworld, 
taving their educated 
joung to jazz and evan- 
lelists, the wall will re- 
feat northward to the 
ilent cavern-cities and 
lhe monuments of the 
Jtah border, to Betata- 
in, and Kitsiel, and In- 
‘cription House. When 
. Service station dese- 
rates the beautiful La- 
juna Cafion—the Tsegi - 
ihe wall will make a last 
ek at Rainbow Bridge 
— Nunashoshe — that 
sreat archway of the tri- 
amphant desert gods. 


“Tourists! Age does 
not wither them. I re- 
nember a very old lady, 
raveling alone. Alone 
she arrived on the mail- 
stage, obsessed by a mis- 
sion, quite as Kim’s lama. 
faving viewed one hundred miles of desert beauty from the 
nail car, she caught a little sleep, and then aroused me Sunday 
norning, quite early, with determined cries. Thinking that 
someone hadibeen injured, I very nearly greeted her in pajamas, 
0 learn that her search must be continued, and that it required 
in automobile or other conveyance. I referred her to the local 
rdder, who also slept late of Sunday, and he sleepily turned her 
over to Ed. . Ed told me of it later. He said that he ‘packed’ 
ner about sixty miles farther, hither and yon, around the Moqui 
cliffs and through the tinted valleys. She granted him not a 
croak of interest. And when he was thoroughly tired out, with 
he gas ‘about all,’ and the hour late enough to suggest a return 
to the post, she halted him with :— 

““Now, my man, I’ve seen this, and it is very fine indeed; but 
—I came to see 
the Painted 
Desert,’ 

“ ‘And we had 
been a-trompin’ 
it all day!’ said 
Ed. 

“Nor does 
their curiosity 
decay. I recall 

“party that 
came upon us 
one evening, 
just at twilight. 
wiiey ‘erected 
nem ts, anid 
ey etc he d 
around them 
the fetish of a 
hair-rope, 
though no snake 
would have ven- 
tured near that, 
camp for many 
gophers, Their | 
cook banged his », 
pan, and_ they: 


it.’ . The mail- 
stage pulled in , 2s, 


ON THE WAY TO THE DANCE 


There are the Butterfly, Basket and 
7 the Medicine Sings and Squaw dances, and the Ye-be- 
came and ‘got. ‘chai: of the’ Navajo; the colorful pageants of the Pueblos, the memorial ceremony of the Mohave and their 


The ‘different Indians of the Southwest have many and varied dances. 
“Corn dances, the Snake and Flute dances of the Hopi; 


cremation’ of the dead and, finally, the slam-bang whirlwind dances of the Sioux. 
» commemorative; some are fixed ceremonials ; 


PREPARING FOR THE DANCE 


The walls of ie pueblo are lined with spectators leaving a cleared space in the center of the court’ for the Mince floor. : 
Visitors are no longer permitted to use cameras at such rituals as thé; Hopi Snake Dance. 
and has come about because moving picture cameras are under the ban‘. It‘has béen thought that it would be tgo much 
of a shock to the general public to see the Snake Dancers with coiling serpents clutched in their hands and gripped 


The ruling is unfortunate 


between: their ‘teeth. 


1 
oy itl 4 


late that season, and my miscellaneous collection of letters, 
newspapers, and books from everywhere would be dumped in 
the trader’s private office, a combined place of business, art gal- 
lery, and Agent’s rest. By the open fire I would dissect this 
mail, and reduce its bulk to ashes. But this night ‘dudes’ filled. 
the room and wrangled over a pile of Navajo blankets. An old 
man of the party pestered me with searching questions. 

“Ts this a good blanket—worth forty dollars?’ he- asked. 

“ ‘Quite good... You may depend on Mr, Hubbell’ s prices.’ 

“‘T would rathér deal directly with the natives.’ 
mw * ‘May 1 advise you not to? The trader is regulated, the In- 
gin is not. Many persons have lost their eyeteeth in a rug- 
deal with the Navajo. Besides, you have no guaranty from 
them. That blanket is guaranteed.’ 

+ Amnid mabey 
whom ?” 

““By me, as 
Agent.’ 

eat othe 
Hopi,—or is it 
Moqui? — they 
alte) iditherent, 
One’ :o fo )them 
offered to sell 
me a ceremonial 
altar at Oraibi.’ 

eSoisny, Sure 
but you could 
not purchase it.’ 

“ “Who would 
object? 

a3 oT would, as 
Agent.’ 

““‘And this 
prehistoric p o't- 
Hetiaye de ghvanve 
Scenes 

““Tt is reecoy- 
CuienCinntate Out 
graves, by In- 
dians. It may 
not be sold or 
trans po mie 
ed from the 


Some of these dances are 
some are of little moment. 


ies 


geet 


NAVAJOS WEAVING BLANKETS 


Indian Agents usually advise tourists to deal with the authorized traders when they bargain for rugs and blankets. 
If the trader imposes on the buyer’s lack of knowledge he pays 
The Indians depend to a great extent on their 


The trader is well regulated and the Indian is not. 
for it; if the Indian does the same thing it is the buyer who pays. 
tourist trade to keep the market alive, and with some of their handicraft, as with some of their dances, the visitor is 


all that keeps it going 


state 
“Who issued that order?’ 
““When the Office forgot it, I did, for 
this. Reservation.’ 
you are the Agent here. Now 


what are your authorities?’ 

“Well, one might say, the supervision of 
everything.’ 

“Ts that your mail—your official mail ?’ 

a acesaesline 

““You have many duties?’ 

“ “Quite a few.’ 

“What is your salary?’ 

“T dropped the letter of the Department 
that I had been trying to decipher between 
questions, arose calmly, and led the old 
gentleman aside. 

““That,’ I said in a whisper, ‘is a State 
secret. There is an agreement between the 
War Department and the Interior Depart- 
ment, entered into just after the Navajo 
Treaty of 1868, and concurred in by every 
President since Andrew Johnson, that no 
Indian Agent of the Navajo country shall 
ever divulge the exact size of his reward. 
He may, with discretion, reduce the sum in 
speaking of it; but he may*not, under liabil- 
ity of extreme penalty, give out the true 
figures. al might encourage the native to 
revolt. You see my position # is 

“ ‘Naturally,’ he said. He wiped his brow. 
He was simply overpowered. And he both- 
ered me no more. 

“But Messrs. Weber and Fields’ 
answer would have been more appropriate. 
‘’'m ashamed to tell you,’ 

“And in early August come letters to the 
Agency. ‘The queries are many and vari- 
ous. 

““Pleasé furnish the date of the Snake 


famous 


The dancers are isuaily forty or Fran in num- 
ber, running in age from children to grand- 


fathers. Oddly enough the Dance of the 
Prayer for Rain often brings immediate re- 
sults and tourists who-come to see the dance 
are advised by Agents and other local’ author- 


ities to bring waterproof coats and slickers. 


with them. Roosevelt said of a dance at 
Walpi: “In all Ameriea there is no more 
strikingly picturesque sight.” 
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Dances, 

“Will you send me 
permit to Oskaloos 
Michigan ?” 

““Mail me a permit t 
the El. Tovar, Gran 
Canon, where T will mi 


) 


Ww ane to come.’ i 
““Are moving nictulal 
permitted, and if not 
why not?’ 
“ (Nhat are the rates aj} 
the Hopi hotels : 
“Ts it good form té 
carry an umbrella: in the 
Desert?’ | 
SEO EN Hopi woman sol 
me a loaf of bread m 
1895. I. want some of 
that bread this trip.’ 

“ ‘Please reserve me a 
room and bath; I will ar 
rive on the eighteenth. i 

“All these should be 
answered, to the effect 
that the date of the dance 

will be given to the press 
as soon. as known; that 
permits are issued when 
the ‘permittee ‘atrives; 
that there are no hotels; 
that the Agent can re- 
serve nothing; that tour- 
ists should provide them- 
selves with camping 
equipment and come pre- 
pared for rain. Does not 
the Snake Dance produce 
rain? The thunder mutters and the rain- 
clouds lower ominously, if no rain falls. 
There will be a drencher in the fortnight of 
the Snake Dance, one may be sure; and it 
often occurs so shortly thereafter as to cause 
one to wonder how the priests dope it out. 
In 1911 the storm broke just at the close of 
the ceremony. It broke immediately over 
me, as I perched on top of the Dance Plaza 
rock. That is an excellent place for an un- 
obstructed view of the whole show, but it 
has an enormous—and unforeseen by me— 
disadvantage, in that one may wish té get 
down at a specific moment, as I did?’ And 
at that moment, the tribe’s collection of 
snakes, scores of them, hissing, writhing, en- 
tangled, were thrown into the sacred-meal 
circle just below my dangling feet. 1 °I did 
not get down. I sat there in the rain and 
soaked. . ‘ 
“A slicker, or oiled-coat such as fisher- 
men wear, iS an important part of a desert 
outfit. It does not weigh much, it may prove 
useful in covering the hood of the engine 
when bucking flooded washes, and it will 
certainly protect its owner after the Hopi 
prayer for rain. Pack one in from the rail- 
road towns; for while the ‘desert traders 
carry them, the demand is often heavy 
enough to exhaust stocks. Like the Texan’s 


‘gun, it may not be needed; but if needed, it 


will be ‘wanted damn bad.’ - 

“Comes also to the Agent a telegram from 
the Commissioner: ‘Hope you are doing 
nothing to encourage Hopi Snake Dance’-— 
just that. Already advertising or lurid 
press-stories have announced the’ date ‘in 
Washington. The somnolent Bureau, that 
so often finds it inexpedient to administer 
justice, arouses itself and heaves “the tele- 


gram over three thou- 
sand miles. Never shall 
‘lit be said that joys 
of the savage should 
_jreceive sympathetic un- 
| derstanding. By no means 
‘permit them to be happy 
in their way. Teach 
| them to be happy in our 
4 way. Encourage that 
broad spirit of charity 
‘we invite from Kansas 
| via the Civil Service ex- 
| aminations. But do these 
things without hurting 
| the native’s feelings. 
Never act so as to arouse 
or even tisk antagonism. 
‘Do nothing to encourage 
the Snake Dance,’ but 
remember, if you have an 
urge to discourage it, that 
we have not directed you 
to do anything. We have 
simply expressed the 
hope that you will suc- 
eessfully do nothing. 


“And the Agent, who- 
ever he may be, has just 
finished wrestling with 
the last of his fiscal-year 
accounts, closing June 
thirtieth and requiring all 
of July to assemble. He 
has signed 7863 papers of 
different colors and sym- 
bols, all explaining his 
honesty. He has com- 


age. 


pleted one thousand calculations forming the statistical sec- 
tion of his Annual Report, long arrays of figures, giv- , 
ing the exact value of each washtub, proving the altitude and 
longitude of everything, from the number of sheep the Indians 


devour in a year and why, to the num- 
ber of tacks used in fixing the linoleum 
to his kitchen floor. He will have re- 
cently emerged from the impotent 
phrases of his narrative Report, 
a mandatory composition of past 
woes and future griefs, destined to fill 
an Eastern pigeonhole. These things 
are fetishes, thieves of time and de- 
stroyers of efficiency, worshiped by the 
Bureau as the documentary reason for 
its existence. Like prefaces, they are 
hopefully prepared, but seldom read, 
and certainly never acted on. 

“The Agent will pause long enough 
to sign a permit—a colored slip of 
paper printed over with regulations 
having a local significance. Read 
them; for he will not have time to read 
them to you. He has had them printed 
for a purpose—the purpose of relieving 
him of explanations. 

“Should the Agent appear a trifle 
acrid in manner, have patience. He 
may have just opened a batch of ex- 
ceptions to his last year’s accounts, re- 
buking him many times for intelligently 
carrying on the business of the Govy- 
ernment, when absence of intelligence 

_ would have been much cheaper and ap- 
proved. Or he may have received one 
of those Departmental questionnaires, 
calculated on the abacus of economy, 
-and propounding solemnly something 
like this :— cany 

“Tt is noted that you mine coal, and 
request $3,000 annually for the pay of 


who handle them suffered no ill effects. 
can inflict damage. 


85 


HOPIS ASSEMBLED FOR THE DANCE 


As the Flute Dance is one of the most gentle of the desert ceremonies so is the Snake Dance one of the most sav- 
Among the snakes used in this dance are many rattlers and it has never been discovered why the Indians 
It has been found that the poison glands are not extracted, so that the snakes 
It has been conjectured that the paint worn by those who utilize the snake in the dance may have 


a quality that is repugnant to the serpents. 


The dances are full of strange and mystic symbols. Even 

the children have their dances, one of the most charming 

of these being known as the Dolls-Grind-Corn Dance. 

The exact original meaning of the symbolism used in 

these dances has, for the most part, vanished, but the 

ritual is still there and there is often more than a sug- 
gestion of beauty. 


miners. This seems beyond all reason. The Office has been in- 
formed on good authority that excellent bituminous coal may be 
purchased at five dollars the ton, f.o.b, Gallup, New Mexico. 
Would it not be advisable to purchase fuel in Gallup? You are 


directed to procure bids f.o.b. your sta- 
tion, and transmit them to the Office 
for consideration and comparison with 
your mining costs.’ 

““Yes,’ you are startled to hear him 
comment aloud; ‘The advanced class 
in idiocy will now recite. Required: 
2,000 tons of coal, now mined within 
two miles of the bunkers, costing $1.50 
per ton. Would it not be efficacious, 
not to say superb and miasmic, to pur- 
chase at Gallup, ship in cars one hun- 
dred miles to Holbrook, and thence 
haul eighty miles in wagons at one cent 
per pound cartage? Total cost, $27.00 
per ton delivered, plus handling-losses 
and slackage. Ask me?’ 

“But this inane query, signed by the 
Commissioner without reading, as he 
talked of the November elections with 
Congressman Grampus, must be 
answered. The record must be fixed 
in the mausoleum of files. The Agent 
will finally deny himself to Indians 
having real business requiring his at- 
tention, will neglect other duties, while 
he laboriously composes a fulsome 
answer, figuring the cost to five deci- 
mal places, and proving that $1.50 per 
ton in hand, supervised, is cheaper 
than $27.00 per ton on the road. He 
recommends—of course respectfully— 
that he be authorized to continue min- 
ing the coal God gave the Indians, un- 
til such time as the field may be leased 
to a syndicate; and then, with true offi- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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CLUB MOTOR SERVIGE ““"" 
This is the time of the year when our 
Motor Touring Department can be of 
most service to our members. If you are 
planning a special trip just tell us where 
you expect to go and we shall be glad 
to send you maps with the best routes 
marked. 


MAPS FOR THE TRAVELER 


Again we remind you that the club has 
had prepared under the direction of ex- 
pert geographers a series of maps, as fol- 
lows: 

1. General Map of Europe showing all 
new boundaries, railroad lines and prin- 
cipal cities. Size 23x26 inches. 


2. Street Map of Paris. Size 16x21 
inches. 

3. Street Map of London. Size 16x21 
inches. 

4. Street Map of Rome. Size 16x21 
inches. 


The maps are printed in four colors on 
strong map bond and folded within a con- 
venient cover. They represent the very 
last word in up-to-dateness and accuracy. 

The General European, Paris and Lon- 
don and Rome maps may be had by writ- 
ing to the Secretary’s office. 

Price General Map 50c postpaid. 

City Maps, each 35c postpaid. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The Secretary of the Club will be happy 
to send you descriptive booklets on the 
points of interest you expect to visit this 
Summer if you will tell the Information 
Service exactly what territory you expect 
to cover. Since our supply of booklets 
is limited the Club can send literature only 
to members. 


“ALU-IN TICKETS FORS ENGLAND 


“All-in tickets” have just been adopted 
by the London & North Eastern Railway 
for tourists leaving London for week- 
ends at such resorts as Hunstanton and 
Felixstowe. An “all-in” ticket is‘a com- 
bination rail and hotel ticket good from 
Friday to Monday, and includes table 
d’hote meals and hotel accommodations 
and attendance. They are widely favored 
by strangers in England due to the time 
they save in eliminating the hunt for 
rooms on arrival at resorts. ? 


LAKE MALAREN AND ITS 
CASTEES 


West of Stockholm is the third largest 
Swedish lake, but its beauty, attained by 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
la ties; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Iustoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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numberless inlets, and eleven hundred 
islands, pushes its vastness to one side. 
Travelers always come out here when at 
the Swedish capital, not only to visit again 
the stately old castles and manor houses 
and idyllic villages about its shores and 
islands, but also because, unlike the stern, 
pine-clad islands outside Stockholm, the 


foliage is in greater variety and more ge- , 


nial. The Royal summer residence of 
Drottningholm is in this vicinity, and al- 
though in its seventeenth century stateli- 


ness it lacks the romantic towered effects — 


of sixteenth century Gripsholm, it should 
not be passed by. Its interior is decorated 
by prominent artists and it has some fine 
Gobelin tapestries. On the southern shore 
Gripsholm stands on a small island near 
Mariefred, and is the most interesting 
castle in Sweden. Erected by Gustavas 
Vasa in the middle of the 16th century 
on the sight of a medieval castle, it has 
passed through many vicissitudes. Like 
the Tower of London and the Chateau of 
the Counts of Flanders in Belgium and 
Lichtenstein Castle in Germany, it pos- 
sesses all the qualifications for a castle 
after men’s dreams. 


MOTOR NOTES 


The Automobile Association reminds 
motorists, about to visit France, of the 
importance of taking out a new Laissez- 
Passer or license immediately the preced- 
ing one has expired. It is a serious 
offence to travel, even for one day, with- 
out a current license. The offender ex- 
poses himself to serious penalties. 

Visitors cannot straighten out questions 
of licenses at Wrench ports, when ship- 
ping their cars back to England. If they 
cannot show that license duty has been 
paid up to date they are invariably fined. 
The officials are empowered to inflict a 
fine of five times the amount of tax due 
to the State. 


In anticipation of the effect of the 
Budget proposals to re-introduce the Cus- 
toms duty of 33 1-3 per cent on imported 
motor cars and motorcycles, the Automo- 
bile Association is now actively preparing 
for the issue of triptyques to foreign and 
colonial motorists who will be bringing 
their vehicles into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for touring this sum- 
mer. 


The Automobile Association states that 
road connections in the Isle of Ely have 
been considerably improved by the open- 
ing of the new Bridge over the River 
Nene, at Guyhirné, on the main Wisbech- 


‘States this year than at any time since ~ 
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Peterborough Road. The Bridge connects 
this road with the Wisbech-March-Chat- 
teris Road, and will prove of value to mo- 
torists from the north making for the 
Isle of Ely. ; 


TAXES AND RATES IN GERMANY 
REDUCED FOR TOURISEsS 


The many inducements which Germany 
is offering to American travelers are at- 7 
tracting more visitors from the United — 


1915. Her people are doing everything 
possible to interest tourists in a visit to 
their country. 

Visa rates on American passports have 
been lowered and the tax on foreigners — 
has been removed in practically all Ger-~ 
man cities. ; 

Hotel rates have been reduced, and it 
is now possible to enjoy a visit at one of 
the many health resorts or a hotel in a 
large city at a reasonable cost. 3 

There has been a decided improvement — 
in the railroad and taxicab service, and a 
foreign traveler in Germany has little 
difficulty in getting around comfortably 
even though he is not familiar with the ” 
language. On the whole, rail fares are 
less expensive in Europe than in America. 

Competent guides will be provided by — 
the various tourist bureaus, and the Reise- 
bureau of the Hamburg-American Line, — 
which operates a joint service with the 
United American Lines, has arranged a 
series of personally conducted tours 
throughout Europe, many of which in- 
clude an extensive stay in Germany and 
the surrounding countries. 

A tourist may make the steamer trip, as 
desired, in First, Second, Cabin or Third ~ 
Class, and travel Second Class by railway 
on the Continent, and Third Class in 
Great Britain. Rooms and meals in com- 
fortable hotels will be provided, and ex- 
pert tour managers will be in constant at- 
tendance. The initial cost covers entry 
fees to museums, monuments, etc., and 
tips throughout the entire tour, taxi hire 
and street car fares are included. 


Many persons prefer the greater free- 
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‘dom of traveling alone or in such small 


groups as they may form among friends, 
acting as their own guides and interpre- 
ters or engaging services as they go. 
Relieved of all the trying details of 
planning and making a voyage, paying 
bills in foreign currencies, arranging for 
baggage, a tour abroad, nowadays, is both 
a pleasure and education and affords rec- 
reation and amusement at the same time. 
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GIVE YOUR YOUNGSTERS AN 


as 


A Century of Progress 
in River Navigation 


One Hundred Years 
of Service on the Hudson 


a the many years which have elapsed since the 
early steamboats of Abram Van Santvoord, the 
Day Line trips between New York and Albany have 


become world-famous for incomparable scenery, magnificent 
Steamers and a service which sets a high standard in all 
departments. 

Be. Do not fail to include this matchless trip in your summer 
itinerary. Buy your tickets via Day Line. Service daily including 
Sunday in each direction until October 17th. Delightful one-day 

_ outings. Write for time tablz and i’lustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier New York 


© r 
Glacier National Par 
Open June 15 to September 15 
NCLE Sam has made citizens of the Indians. The old 


tribal costumes and customs will soon be no more. 
Now, before it all goes, let your children get acquainted 
with the noble, unconquerable Blackfeet. Today, as for 
centuries past, Glacier National Park is their native home. 


England 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 


VISIT 

London 
Amsterdam 

Brussels 
Paris 


and other points 
of interest 


Come out this summer. There’s health for you in this lake- 
jeweled Rocky Mountain million acres. Hike, climb, ride 
horseback, fish. Tour about in motor coaches or motor 
launches. Camp in the open. Or live in ease at the fine 
hotels or rustic chalets. 


2 i SS 
ra)" an, $ Take a Burlington Escorted Tour which includes other 
aso es uU O Cc: j Parks as well as Glacier Park. Or choose one of the Great 
a O wo Northern’s own fixed cost tours of one to seven days or 


longer in Glacier Park alone. You can ride right up to the 


EVER before has there been such arty. Plenty of deck space for danc- a A a ete 
atravelbuy”asthist Imagine Ing, rest, recreation, deck games, gates of Glacier Park on the luxurious New Oriental Limited 
a86-day tourtoEngland, Holland, sports, dramatics. Two-day voyage 5 a i i 
_ Belgium and France at a cost of only down the beautiful St. Lawrence. - or other fine Great Northern trains operating between Chi- 
$10 a day! Only four days open sea to Hurope. 4 5 i 
Instead of just an ordinary vacation Landing at Liverpool, we visit cago and the Pacific Northwest. It is the only National 
tL a @ mountains or sea-shore 1s ti n eamington,. yy_motor : . . . 
PREE/ summer, why not join our congenial to famed English castles, the Shake- Park in the United States on the main line of a transcon- 
of college students, instructors, 0: ,rura. ngiana, ort . . . . 
oe alumni and their friends who willtouk { miversity. Foor days in London. tinental railway. Low Round Trip Summer Fares to Glacier 
, ‘Uro} saiiin. rom Mon- isi Hi Amsterd: id Sek o = 
Write foracopy to- fl treal on Canadian Pacitie steamships. ingen in Holland, Brussels, Bruges, Zee- Park, the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. Send the coupon 
Se Ni aaeebininey Free side trip (via Toronto) to Niag-  brugge, Ostend and other polntsin Belgium: for-full-d i] 
' yaeation plans until ara Falls. Opportunity to see eastern BY am boron d a week, with trips to Ver= or tu etails. 
‘ou see what a won- Canada, romantic Montreal and pic-  gailles and the American battle sector. 
erful trip to Hurope turesque Quebec. ‘Ample time for individual sight-seeing and 


you can take for only 


Comfortable accommodations and shopping. Return sailing from Cherbourg. 
izi f desired, at $260 and $330. 
appetizing meals onboard the famous Shorter tours if desired. at “Germany. and 
ta? fleet of the Canadian Pacific. An [extensions fo, SmilzevenGianagement ar- 


American collegedance band with each ranges all details; personally conducts tour. 


ar CRAFTS GUILD Collegiate Tours de luxe train—no extra fare 


vq Canadian Pacific. eee oe — ee ae se re ee I 


2 ilway, St. Paul, Minn. 
SCWorlds Greatest Travel Sustem’ A. J. Dicxnson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn I 


I Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this point 
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rT | ...day stay in the Park for a party of..........-.----- I am partic- I 
Art fts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. 164. 2 rf 

| mob Hiostn Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. ‘ ularly interested in i 

| Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation on my part, | (General Tourof Park [Alaskan Tour Burlington Escorted Tour l 

i full details of your Collegiate Tours to Europe. , 
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BOOK NEWS FROM THE BRICK HO USE 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, 7 WEST 1l6tH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE HEART OF 


URDER is what might be HE letter reprinted below was written by George Moore to Bar 
termed the national pas- Clark, co-editor with Maxim Lieber of the new anthology “Gr 
time of the Papuans of SHort StorIES OF THE WortbD” (McBride). We sympathize with 

New Guinea. Among some of the sage of Ebury Street for his unfortunate selection of sea-food. 
uncivilized tribes not to have 

killed a human being is a cause ; 121 Ebury Street 
for shame and results in earnest London” SW 
endeavors to make amends. In an 
these tribes the killer is known : Sth April, 19% “a 
by feather head-dresses, certain Dear Mr. Clark: 
tattooed symbols, ornaments, etc., It was very kind of you to print my little story entitled “Julia 
which may not be worn by those Cahill’s Curse” and it was kind of you to send me the volume of 


who have not slain. Those who 
for any reason have failed to 
shed blood may, however, wear 


short stories, which I am greatly enjoying—so much so that it has” 
never been long out of my hand since I received it about a week ago, 
HERA Godin Gay aGhaane tha The book seems to me a triumph, a miracle of book-making. It 
their father or grandfather before is the most interesting collection of stories I haye ever met with. 
them had not failed to take hu- It seems to me that you have nearly always chosen the best, and the 
man life. little biographies of the different Authors could not have been better 


“The prize, however, certainly done. I believe that thousands will thank you for the book. I 
goes to the chicken-hearted indi- shall thank you for it always. I have not read all the stories yet, 
vidual who adopts pig-murder to but the one that is clearest in my memory of those I have read, 

Jacket Design for The Heart of gain the privilege of wearing the one that I should like to have written and that I feel I could not 
Black Papua by Merlin Moore insignia of the killer,” says Merlin have written, is called “Mendicant Melody” by Edmondo de Amicis, _ , 
Taylor. Moore Taylor, who recently led and the story that I like least is “The Fury” by Heyse. 4 

an expedition into unexplored : 

mountains of Papua and tells the story of that adventure in The. Heart of There are a‘thousand other things that I could tell you about 
Black Papua, published by Robert M. McBride & Company. “A pig is the book, but I haven’t time to-day, nor am I very well. I have 
fattened for the purpose, is given the name of some enemy and is duly dined out many times lately, and unfortunately ate some dressed 


slain by the aspirant for honors. His stunt isn’t highly regarded, but it at 
least prevents the women from jeering and mocking him for a coward and 
offering him their skirts as more befitting him than the loin cloth of a Mery sincerely igh fi 

male. (Signed) GEORGE MOORE. 
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A map of the Cabell country by Philip Borsdale (circa 1679) shoWing the scene of the famous novels of Poictesme—including Figures of Eartl 
Domnei, Jurgen and The High Place—of which the recently published The Silver Stallion is the culminating volume. 


| SPRING CRUISES 
' via Spanish Americas 


HE most economical, most interesting route to the 
coast. From your home town, at main line points 
and back in either direction. Including meals and bed 


on stearner—first-class—and first-class railroad trans- 
portation. 


ROUND 
TRIP 


ONE WAY STEAMER 
ONE WAY RAIL 


The only line to Los Angeles and San Francisco offering 
2 Days at Panama Canal und visits at Colombia, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador, Guatemula und Mexico. 
Returning by any direct rail route, with stop-over privileges— 
seeing the Apache Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yo- 
semite. Slight additional cost via Portland, Seattle, or Van- 
couver. 
Sailings from 
New York: 
S.S.Colombia.June 17 
SSVenezuelaJuly 8 
S.S.Ecuador,.July 29 


Booklet on Request. 


Tickets and informa- 
tion from any agent 


for Springtime 


Al ~inclusive 
1d tases Spain in a modern 

setting—Havana, brilliant 
and alluring. Avail yourself now 
of this exceptional opportunity to visit these Old World 
fascinations at your own doorstep. The splendid Ward Line 
steamships assure you every comfort on the voyage. 


Sightseeing Motor Tours 
NTERESTING trips in large motor cars 


are included in rate. Fascination of 
Old World streets, historic shrines, shops, 
theatres, tropical gardens, medieval forts. 
Steamer your hotel while in Havana. 
Longer tours arranged at special rates. 
To Mexico City—One Way $105, 
Round Trip $185 


For further information and illustrated 
literature address 


WARD LINE ‘ 


Pier 13, E. R., Foot of Wall St., N.Y. C. 
or Any Authorized Agent 
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A Dehghtful Cruise Tour 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
CERaU Gi SeE 


From New York, February 26, 1927, on the 


SPLENDID CRUISING STEAMER 
“ORCA” 


pees of Ancient Greece and scenic gems of 
the Dalmatian Riviera never before visited on 
a cruise of this sort will be features of this new 
yorday cruise. It will be a Voyage of Discovery 
back to days of gods and oracles and sacred games. 
Including all the ports of the standard cruise as well 
as these new features, it appeals alike to first voy- 
agers and to those who would voyage again. 


Strange lands, new customs, world history, beauty, 
eternal romance—combined in this unusual 
itinerary :— 


Mapeira DELos RacGusa 
ALGIERS Nauputa (for Tiryns SpaLato 
Tunis and Mycenae) VENICE 
Matta CRETE SYRACUSE 
BEIRUT KATAKOLON MeEssINA 
Harra (for Orymp1A) PALERMO 
ALEXANDRIA Irea (for Dept) NAPLES 
CONSTANTINOPLE CORFU Monaco 
ATHENS CaTTARO GIBRALTAR 
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Rates, including excursions ashore, from $875. Delightful 
optional tours are offered. 


From New York, January 15, 1927, on the 


WORLD’S WONDER-SHIP 
M. V. “ASTURIAS” 


22,500 tons gross, 35,390 tons displacement 


The most luxurious liner in the world — 
anew motor vessel—with an alluring itiner- 
ary, featuring the mysterious lands of South 
and East Africa—also West Indies, South 
America, Egypt and Europe. Rates, includ- 
ing delightful shore excursions, from $1650. 
Fascinating optional tours. 


Write for Iliustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 

New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit 

Minneapolis SanFrancisco LosAngeles Seattle Atlanta 
Vancouver Montreal Toronto Halifax 


or any office of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


in cooperation with whom & 
these cruises will be operated Sy 
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lithout question 


BECAUSE it costs us more to make Fatima 
the retail ; price is likewise higher. But would 
men continue to pay more, do you think, 
except for genuinely increased enjoyment? 


The fact cannot be denied — they do continue 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 


Pr @ 
SWEDEN & DENMAR 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK cry 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


gO 8 egy 
RS 3, Haymarket * 
= LONDON 


For nearly 100 years we have made 
Uniforms and Sports clothes for 
Officers of the British Army and 
for clients all over the world. 


4-Piece Sports Suit—From $55 


Woolies. Ties. Golf Hose. 
Full Dress Suit........... $75 
Complete Special 
Hosiery Military 
Department Department 


For illustrated catalog apply to the 
Information Bureau of Travel Magazine 
7 West 16th Street, New York 


Hunting Kit made by us Uniform made by*ts in 
in 1926 1851 
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Birds That Annihilate Space 
(Continued from page 15) 


example of this “banking up” of 
migrant birds took place in the 
region about the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1882. 

Wind has also some influence 
on the movements of birds. The 
larger species, such as hawks, 
prefer to drift before the wind 
or to fly with a beam wind; and 
this is likewise the case with 
most birds when migrating over 
large bodies of water. Storms 
that are accompanied by winds 
of high velocity often carry 
birds long distances out of their 
course, even into regions where 
they have never before ap- 
peared. 

The perils of migration, al- 
ready intimated, make almost in- 
evitable numerous casualties to 
birds during their journeys. The 


natural accidents that affect 
large numbers at a time are of 
three general kinds: -flying” 


against obstructions, drowning 
by storms, or starving to death. 

On cloudy or foggy nights, or 
when bewildered by _ storms, 
birds in-large numbers are often 
attracted by lighthouses or other 
elevated lights, against which 
they dash themselves to death, 
sometimes hundreds in a night. 
Only fixed white lights seem to 
be attractive, for the birds pay 
little or no attention to red or 
flashing lights. To obviate such 
loss, perches for the birds were 
some time ago erected at the 
lighthouse on the island of Ter- 
schelling, Holland, and later on 
several of the English light- 
houses, with gratifying results. 
Sometimes night migrants are 
killed by striking other obstruc- 
tions not lighted, such as tele- 
graph wires, and even the 
Washington Monument in the 
city of Washington. Migrating 
small birds are often caught in 
severe storms of wind and rain, 


“ber of several million Laplar 
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either on land or over lat 
bodies of water, and drowne 
Thus, flocks of warblers 
similar birds, voyaging over fi 
Gulf of Mexico, have 
caught and blown into 
Hundreds 


cloudburst in a town where 
were roosting. 


Heavy snow or ice sto 
sometimes play havoc in 
ranks of the small land bird 
either by cutting off their foot 
supply, and thus reducing the 
to starvation; by bewilde 
them and causing them to 
against various obstructions 
by so wetting their plumage that 
unable to fly, they fall to de 
on the snow or _ ice- covere 
ground. In a single snow storp 
in southwestern Minnesota ii 
March, 1904, the appalling num: 


longspurs met their death; an 
similar catastrophes have ‘since 
occurred on the Great Plains. — 

Among all the interesting féa- 
tures of bird migration none is 
more astonishing and miystert 
ous than the unerring instinel 
that leads these travelers acros 
thousands of miles of trackles 
ocean or unknown land to th 
winter abiding-place of their am 
cestors, and back again to the 
same summer home from whi 
they fared forth on their adven- 
turous journey. To this instin 
we must likewise ascribe the 
ability of a domestic carrie! 
pigeon to find its way for 5, 
unknown miles from Rio Ja 
neiro, Brazil, back to its home 
in Pennsylvania. For want o 
a better name we may call thi 
faculty the sixth sense—the 
sense of direction. Having se 
named it, however, we have lef 
the migration of birds still an 
alluring mystery. 


The Noble Redman and His White Big-Brother — 
(Continued from page 35) 


cial loyalty to those who arrange 
leases, to purchase from the syn- 
dicate thus maintaining a per- 
fect parity between whites who 
need money and Indians who do 
not need coal. 

“Before you harshly judge 
this desert pessimist, reflect a 
bit. He will be found sufficiently 
educated to issue you a permit. 
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In the long nights of winter hs 
has time for reading and reflec- 
tion. The ignorance of the Des- 
ert is slowly disappearing be- 
fore education; but no one has 
endowed a grammar school fot 
the relief of those you place in 
Washington. 

“Classes in simple geography 
and numbers would help.” 
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Via the Line 


with a 
and Complete 
ays up Tour Service 


ge commodious Grace Line 
‘amers with every comfort take 
4 to this fascinating continent. 
ity mountains, beautiful lakes 
id tropical growth all combine to 
thrall the visitor. 


ghts of gaiety, promenading, 
ncing, mingling with the Latins 
|their favorite pleasure haunts. Reduced rate independent 
tours every two weeks to and 


All outside, comfortable, spa- 
cious staterooms. Swimming 
pools. Laundries. 


Unexcelled cuisine. 


1¢ Grace Line maintains offices 5 
\d banks throughout South around South America. 
erica with experienced Ameri- Send for Attractive New Book- 


nm agents to assist you in every let “A” Describing Special Re- 
uy. duced Rate Independent Tours 
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The Luxury of a Pri 
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Behind the itinerary, what? 


ES, what? After all, there is something more to a World 
Cruise....Canadian Pacific operates 83 ships, 20,000 
miles of railroad, 13 hotels. It maintains regular daily service 
two-thirds round the globe. Its vast interests and resident 
agents command entrée in the farthest lands....Its staff 


2) enforces Canadian Pacific standards of service throughout 


| 10 Hanover Square 
New York 


ig 


e N ! M the world....Who is better equipped to operate a one- 


management World Cruise! Next winter comes its fourth 
annual effort. From New York, December 2, for 132 days. 
; : , : : 

NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. Christmas in the Holy Land. New Year’s Eve in Cairo. 2 cool 
: January weeks in India and Ceylon. Malaysia. 4 full days 

The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent é : é : 
2 in Peking. Japan, Manila, Honolulu, San Francisco, Panama. 

Directly on the Ocean 25 132 d ft jog dence Past 
Bete ai, Bh an OE eat Soni: ports. 132 days of travel. Home just before Easter... 
Hew Jersoy’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room oe peer shore excursions at each port are included 
in the fare: 


“See this world before the next” 


lEMPRESS OF | 
)SCOTLAND) 


For choice accommoda- 
tions, book earlier. Liter- 
ature from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific 
—344 Madison Ave.,N.Y.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 
James St. Principal cities, 
U.S.A. and Canada. Per- 
sonal service if desired. 


The ship is the Empress 
of Scotland,—25,000 gross 
tons. One of the largest 
liners ever to circle the 
globe. A cruise favorite 
for the last 4 years. Only 
\ her usual capacity will 
be booked on this cruise. 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ROOMS 

18-hole Golf Course ” 

Interesting Social Life Daily Concerts and Dancing 

Modern Swimming Pool Adjoining Wonderful Ocean Bathing 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


New York Office: The Spur Travel Bureau, 425 Fifth Ave. 
Branch of McDonnell & Co., Brokers:—Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


On “‘The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 


Same Management as THE PRINCESS MARTHA, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
S) and BATTERY PARK HOTEL, Asheville, N. C. 


Worlds Greatest 
C Travel Si ystem 
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via the y 

j Southern Hemisphere } 
Another milestone in the 


domain of travel! Never be- 
fore was there such an 
opportunity! Sailing aboard 
the pre - eminent World- 
Cruising ship “Franconia” 
—amidst an atmosphere of 
luxury, comfort and leisure 
—this cruise brings within 
itsorbit the remote worlds 
of the South Sea Islands, 
Australia, New Zealand, 
East Indies, Ceylon, East 
Africa, South Africa, South 
America— with an almost 
endless array of expeditions 
ashore, full of adventure 
and interest. . 


The FRANCONIA sails from 
New York—Jan. 12, 1927 
from Los Angeles—Jan. 29, 1927 


returning to 


New York—June 2, 1927 
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, To the 
Mediterranean 


on the s.s. HOMERIC 
The White Star “Ship of Splendor’? 


Sailing from New York 
Jan. 22, 1927 


This cruise, distinguished 
for its splendor, luxury and 
comfort and an outstanding 
social event each season will 
again cover the widest field 
of worth-while points along 
the Mediterranean, includ- 
ing 16 days in Egypt (Holy 
Land); optional visits to 
Paris and London on the 
homeward trip, also stop- 
over privileges. 


Full particulars on request 


Wonderful Cruise Guide-Books 
now ready 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


NEW YORK : 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway |, 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal 
Vancouver 
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Creating a New Scotland in Canada 
(Continued from page 19) 


heard everywhere. The women 
sing at the milking and as they 
churn, as they spin and as they 
toss the shuttle expertly through 
the loom, and the rhythm of the 
song accompanies the movement 
of the task. One sympathizes 
with the grandmother whose 
modern daughter-in-law knows 
that the baby should not be 
rocked. _How can one croon 
“A Fairy Lullaby” over an in- 
fant who must not be lulled to 
its gentle movement? Mo thru- 
aighe! that child will “have no 
Gaelic” one may be sure. 


It is in the Ceilidh, and the 
Milling, that these songs are 
most deliberately preserved. The 
process of milling, also called in 
the Highlands waulking, is the 
treatment of cloth to thicken 
and strengthen it after it comes 
from the loom, and is a highly 
skilled performance accompa- 
nied by its special movements 
and special songs. “How many 
songs will it take?’ the com- 
pany asks, not “how long will it 
take?” 


A true milling is rarely seen 
by visitors. The affairs staged 
in the towns and villages in 
summer for the benefit of tour- 
ists are apt to be only noisy cari- 
catures of the genuine scene. 

The company sit around a 
wide board or improvised table 
of boards, perhaps some twenty 
feet long. Its length depends 
upon the cloth to be manipu- 
lated. Guests from the whole 
countryside fill the house and 
gather about the milling group, 
usually in the big comfortable 
kitchens, bright with lamplight 
and wood fires. They are usu- 
ally young men and women with 
a few matrons of good voices. 

The cloth is moistened and 
passed in a loose lengthwise fold 
around the table. Each person 
takes its thickness in both hands 
and the work begins with a slow 
movement of the arms forward 
and back. At the same time the 
cloth is deftly pushed on, in a 
sunwise turn, the whole process 
in perfect time to the quickening 
chorus. The short verses are 
sung by one person, usually a 
man, and the long exhilarating 
chorus, always the most impor- 
tant part of a Gaelic song, is 
joined in by all the participants. 
It is not as easy as it looks. 
One needs a keen sense of 
rhythm and perfect muscular de- 
velopment to compete with Cape 
Bretoners at a milling party. 

The second movement of the 
work is sometimes the occasion 
for improvised songs, for which 
every Highlander has a flair, 
and the apt turns of Gaelic ex- 


pression are enormously appre- 
ciated by the whole company. 
And, as it is after all hard physi- 
cal labor, some of the workers 
give up their places to onlook- 
ers as the work progresses. The 
songs and procedure differ with 
localities. Stretching the cloth 
after it is milled, to insure equal 
tension through the web, is 
sometimes a distinct ceremony, 
called “coilleachadh an aodaich’’ 
(stretching the cloth), and in 
some Roman Catholic communi- 
ties there is a beautiful form of 
“Consecration of the Cloth,” 
conducted by the women with 
great dignity and grace. 


Some of the fabrics woven on 
the handlooms are not only firm 
and even in texture, but often of 
great beauty in coloring. All 
Gaelic women are practical dy- 
ers, some of them of rare skill. 
In the present enthusiasm for 
hooked rugs Cape Breton farm 
houses are being denuded of 
their “mats” as they are called 
locally. Where the factory- 
stamped canvas and prepared 
dyes have not obliterated origi- 
nal designs—(or rather, very old 
traditional designs)—and native 
hues of barks and roots and 
herbs, some very beautiful and 
unusual effects are achieved. 
For the hand looms the wool is 
combed and carded and spun by 
the women; very often they 
shear the sheep and carry the 
whole process through to the fin- 
ished fabric, and in the bed- 
coverings, carpets and hangings 
there is not only honest work- 
manship but often cultivated 
taste of design and coloring. 

One of the readiest subjects 
for burlesque by his Sasunnach 
neighbors is the Cape Bretoner’s 
nicknames. (Sasunnach is the 
name applied by the early Celts 
to the Saxon invaders of Brit- 
ain, and still means an “Eng- 
lishman”” in. Cape Breton 
Island.) To the uninitiated the 
nicknames are incredibly amus- 
ing and some of them do indeed 
run to astonishing lengths, such 
as “Mary Ann, Captain Dan 
Sandy,” which of course is 
purely a patronymic and identi- 
fies Mary Ann as her surname 
could not. She being, let us 
say, a MacLeod, and one out of 
four or five Mary Anns in her 
neighborhood. 

There is an utterly erroneous 
idea that these patronymics exist 
because of some perverse fond- 
ness for personal nicknames— 
which do indeed occur, but are 
not to be confused with descrip- 
tions which have given rise to 
the names of families as well 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Wise Tourist Takes 

Clara E.Laughlin’s 
SoYoute GoingTo Faris 
SoYoure Going Toltaly! 
SoYoute Goingfo England! 


The most popular 
Travel Books of 


the day. 
cary 


cloth $5.00; leather $6.51 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO 
ee 
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RAVELING, in hotels and 

public places, anywhere 
outside your own home, your 
personal effects are exposed — 
to unusual dangers. For a 
very small sum you can pro- 
tect expensive equipment 
in transit, in temporary 
quarters, etc. Send the cou- 
pon for information. 


Insurance Company o 
North America Fou 


PHILADELPHIA 


“‘The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FR-6 


Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 
ow ne ee cD ome ee Ye Gy es om 


Beginning July 16th 


Royal Mail Cabin Liners are particularly noted for 
their delightful home-like atmosphere. Spacious 
comfort and freedom in cabins, public rooms and on 
decks—unsurpassed cuisine and service. Every detail 
of ocean travel perfected by 87 years of Royal Mail 
experience. 


To CHErsourG aud SouTHAMPTON 


“The Comfort Route’’ 
Gop ewOvwwe MALL STEAM PACKET Co. 


“Behind it all—87 years of Royal Mail experience” 


New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit Minneapolis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver 
Montreal Toronto Halifax 


Highest-Ch 


Most Economically Priced 


' Hartmann Trunks $44.00 to 275.00 Pullman Cases $15.00 to 65,00 
Wheary Trunks 40.00 to 200.00 Kit Bags 25.00 to 125,00 
Oshkosh Trunks 40,00 to 250.00 GladstoneBags 22.50 to 85,00 
Neverbreak Trunks 15.00 to 75.00 
Dressing Cases 7.50 to 75.00 Hat Boxes 5.00 to 35,00 


By special arrangement with the “Travel 
Club of America,” any member 
properly identified will 
receive our 


- WHOLESALE PRICE. 


CHAS. ‘:.) WOLF 


LUGGAGE vey NEW YORK 


22 Cortlandt St. 17 Dey St. 102 Nassau St. 


Fitted Cases 25.90 to 250,00 
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You haven't begun to live 
until youve seen the World 


Largest and finest liner ever to circle the globe 


The beauties of the world can mean s0 little to you— 
unless you see them. The interesting people of the world 
are non-existent—till you meet them. The joy of travel 
is a mere phrase—till you have sailed ’round the world 
on the Belgenland. 


132 days + + i4 countries -+- + 60 cities 


See Japan, China, India—and see them under the skilled guid- 
ance of the American Express. Sail westward—and follow atrail 
of sunny warmth. Arrive at each city during its best climatic 
conditions. Reach Cairo after the pressure of the crowded sea- 
son. Find spring in Italy and France. 


The Belgenland sails from 


New York ‘ ‘ * December 14 
Los Angeles * + * December 30 
San Francisco 4 * . January 2 


Returns to New York - April 24, 1927 

These new and later sailing dates make it possible to spend 
the Christmas holiday at home—joining the Belgenland at 
San Francisco. 


The Belgenland, regularly in transatlantic service, 
was chosen for this Cruise because she is so perfectly 
comfortable—she has such ample provision for sports 
and social activity. 


For complete information address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York, or other offices or agencies of 


either company. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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in a scrap of paper 


Sky-blue in color—about the size 


of a dollar bill, this particular 
serap of paper bears the words 
American Express Company 
across its face, and the amount 
of its American money value in 
one corner, 


Every bank in the world knows 
and respects it. The poorest ped- 
dler on the highway runs after 
you for it. The best shops in the 
biggest cities, hotel keepers, 
ticket agents, crave it. Camel 
boys of the desert, bell boys at 
the Ritz, smile and bow down 
before you if you carry it. Only 
one person in the world—the 
wise crook—has no use for it. 
He knows he cannot get away 
with it without committing for- 
gery—so well guarded is your 
travel money when invested in 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


For more than 35 years these 
cheques have been known as the 
Safe and Sure and Serviceable 
travel funds in all nations. 


You sign your name on them 
when you buy them. That makes 
them yours and yours only until 
you sign them a second time 
when you want to use them as 
money anywhere. With your sec- 
ond signature, their magic be- 


gins. 
It is the magic of Service—for 
these Cheques command for 


their users the experienced serv- 
ice of the American Express’ 
chain of international offices and 
personal representatives around 
the world—a Service so com- 
plete, so personal, so American, 
that 90% of Americans traveling 
in foreign lands use it. 


American Express Travelers 
Cheques are issued in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20,$50,$100, They 
cost only 75c for $100 worth. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Teavelere 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, 
reservations and itineraries; or 
plan your cruise or tour 


through American Express 
Travel Department. 


hotel 


Creating a New Scotland in Canada 
(Continued from page 42) 


known as MacPherson (son of 
the parson), Mackintosh (son 
of toisich or eldest cadet of the 
house of MacDuff) and so on. 
There were no surnames in 
Scotland till about the year 
1200. All identification before 
that time was by pedigree, as it 
often continues to be, since 
“Mac? yaismaliterallyamesonm Ole 
The settlement in one county of 
hundreds of families of one sur- 
name has only perpetuated in 
Cape Breton a situation which 
existed in the most remote days in 
the Highlands, when a thousand 
persons might share the Clan 
surname. The bye-names of 
Hector Ban (Fair Hector), or 
Murdoch Ruadh (Red Mur- 
doch) are not different in inten- 
tion if less renowned in song 
than that of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Roderick Dhu (Black Rode- 
rick). If the great Roderick’s 
raven hair had not offered a so- 
lution, and had he been the son 
of a widow or of a weaver, he 
might equally have been ‘“‘Rode- 
rick the widow” or — “Rory 
Weaver,” without any aspersion 
upon his exploits or his fame. 
The personal nickname, distinct 
from these, may be as ironical 
s “Holy John” or “Sober An- 
gus,” both of whom leave much 
to be desired in piety or sobri- 
ety. To the Cape Bretoner, by 
the same token, there is no con- 
tumely like “He cannot hold his 
liquor.” 

Even in yeryas emote 
places no department of life, of 
course, is untouched by the 
times. Cape Breton has consid- 
erable industrial importance in 
its great coal and steel indus- 
tries, and the young people go to 
find employment in it as they 
have gone for years to “the 
states,” They learn new ways 
of thinking and of living which 
may or may not improve the old. 


-The beautiful and durable home- 


spun clothing has lost ground 
for a generation to the fashions 
of mail order houses, and the 
musical labor songs will not long 
survive mechanical household 
appliances. Remoteness is no 


barrier to the radio, and pres- 


ently the Ceilidh will be enter- 
tained by the programs of WGY 
and the rest. The hope of any 
continued Celtic identity is in 
the high intellectual standard of 
the people, among whom learn- 
ing is held in far greater esteem 
than trade, however lucrative. 
It is a Highland characteristic, 
and the prayer of every mother 
is to have a son in the church, 
and after that in medicine or 
law. “Mighty are the Universi- 
ties of Scotland,” Barrie said to 
the students of St. Andrews, 
“and the greatest of them is the 
poor, proud homes you come-out 
Oe ” 


There was an ee Cel- 
tic renaissance in Cape Breton 
during the late war, when hun- 
dreds of young men in the ranks 
of the Nova Scotia Highlanders 
wore their national dress for the 
first time; the kilt and bonnet 
for which their ancestors had 
known exile and even death. 
The little bronze badge on their 
shoulder straps had a Gaelic 
motto which read “Siol na Fear 
Fearail” (The seed of manly 
men). On their first leave from 
an English camp, as one man, 
they turned north to their an- 
cestral hills and glens. After a 
hundred years of exile they re- 
turned, like the heroes of legend. 
Young and valiant and proud, 
the men of Ross and Cromarty 
came home, and kilted Harris 
men and Lewis men and Barra 
men sought out their misty an- 
cestral isles, where they were 
not “colonials,” but kinsmen on 
their native heath. 


Down to the Sunless Rivers of Mexico 
(Continued from page 25) 


“cover for five hundred cars 
and a gasoline station”; a “big 
hotel on the hill and a second 
class hotel near the caves.” 


The underground rivers are to 
be navigated by pleasure barges, 
brilliantly lighted, for several 
miles of their course. “The 
waters abound with fish, many 
of which weigh twenty-five 
pounds”—Perhaps they are blind 
cave-fish, and won’t mind the 
barges. “Boating on the, open 
part of the river is also attrac- 


tive.” “Deer and peccaries may 
be hunted in the nearby moun- 
tains.” 


_ What an anticlimax to a 
journey through scenes like 
Doré’s illustrations to the “In- 


ferno,’ past immemorial won- 
ders, into, the region of the 
shades! But perhaps no rinks 


nor slot machines will ever dis- 
turb the grutas. Perhaps the 
gods of the mountain will de- 
fend their lonely fastness until 
the end. 
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tional Parks and 
Forty-eight days, with escort. 
July 8th. Complete rate, $750, 


7 e Ind dent > 
California: o°?Di00" or te 
ring.”’ Routes confer 


ducted tours, leaving July and 
Wonderful opp 
Bermuda: to visit these 
islands at exceedingly low rates: 
trip, including steamer, — hotels 
complete sight-seeing, $94 


Five days ua each | 
Jamaica: rection and five days q 
island, All expenses, $200. 


e A 10-day cruise with 4 di 

Havana ° at Havana, complete, " 
River and vicinity 

Saguenay: reached by Indeper 

ent and Escorted Tours via the St. Lg 

rence, Montreal, Thous. Islands and Qi 

bec. Return’ via Lakes Champlain @ 


George. et 
. Attractive inde 
Nova Scotia: Aynot jon 


the heart of the Evangeline country, mes 
romantic section of the north. 


Great Lakes: Usitg steam 


hotel for 


trip. Duluth, $100. Chicago, $77.50, = 
Write for our inter 
Europe: booklet, giving va 
itineraries for European travel at 
most economical rates. < 


A most comp: 


Travel Tips: sive Travel 
let, giving hundreds of suggestions, ¥ 
prices. Sent free upon request. 


Ask for Booklet T 


Simmons Go 


Successors to McCann’s conn Since 18 
1828 Brena oy Macy’ 
EW YORK ePiry ’ 


—in the roughest waters. This 
palling nausea is unnecessary s 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Tra 
Sickness on your journeys by 
Train, Auto, Car or Air. 

7sc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or dirett 
The Mothersi!! Remedy Co., Ltd 
New York r 


Bretton Woods 


White Mountain 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FAMOUS FOR GOLF 


2 Courses 


The Mount Pleasant 


Open June 24th 


The Mount Washingt 
Open July 8th 
C. J. ROOT, Manager 


New York Booking Offices 
2 West 45th Street, Room 5 


= 
Fan \ 
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The Luxurious Route to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


| a er «HE result of over 85 years of service to 
en \ViGay) @4q a discriminating public. 
pe NK Le, Ne NG) = P 
| ery Wits DUILIO 
| Oye) [O- “The Ship of no regrets” 
L \ 24,300 Reg. Tons—21 Knots. 
OS) Yq, Luxurious accommodations, unexcelled service. 
Largest cabin ship to the Mediterranean. Comfort and 


| excellent cuisine at moderate rates. 


Coming! the palatial “ROMA” 
33,000 Reg. Tons—22 Knots 
The last word in shipbuilding and luxury 


Two Delightful 
Summer Cruises to the MIDNIGHT SUN 


| f One cruise from GRIMSBY 
S.S. NEPTUNIA U One cruise from HAMBURG 


For Sailings, Rates, etc., apply to 


Lialian Line 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia-America Shipping Corp. GENERAL AGENTS 
1 STATE STREET, NEW YORK OR TO LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS 


the Best Hotels 
fi — in LONDON are 


GORDON HOTELS | 


THE HOTEL The Hotel 


METROPOLE 
and 
World Famous 
Midnight Follies 


VICTORIA 
Northumberland Avenue 


The . 
GRAND HOTEL 
Trafalgar Square 


45 


the Scenic regions 
nee 

reasonable cost ~ 
this summer 


(IW 


SL) 


CUrSIONS 


ie to @ e@ 
( ‘ali fornia 
Oolorado 
New Mexico-Arizona Rockies 
Grand Canyon-Yosemile ond the 
Big Tree avd other National Parks 


on your Santa Fe way to or from California 


Take the Indian-detour—the newest way to see oldest 
America. A three-day motor tour in luxurious Harvey- 
cars thru a region rich in history and mystery. Only $45 
extra,with everything provided—meals, lodging and mo- 
tor transportation. Santa Fe-Fred Harvey management. 


You will want to know more—mail this coupon 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. 
1121 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Would like information regarding summer trip to__-—__--___-—______-______-— 
There will be-.-..-.. piece, persons in party. Also mail descriptive travel folders. 


SET CGT INGO eee a ee Gityaa nd So tate = ee ee eee 
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1926 Motoring 


The 
GUARANTEED 
RE-PURCHASE 

SCHEME 


BUY YOUR CAR—DRIVE 
YOURSELF ROUND 


GREAT BRITAIN 


AND 


EUROPE» 
And Sell It Back to Us 


This is much less expensive than 
HIRING and will cost you, on 


an average, 


$5 a day 
Read This:— 


We will supply you with any make 
Car, American, British or Conti- 
nental—new or used—of the make, 
price, type and power best suited 
to your requirements and the con- 
ditions of this country; and in ad- 
dition to this will give you a 
GUARANTEE to buy it back 
from you upon the termination of 
your stay in this country at a price 
to be mutually agreed upon at the 
time of purchase. 


If you HIRE a Car it is not 
your own; you cannot choose ANY 
make of Car; and it is very ex- 

_ pensive. 


If you buy a Car outright there 
is the bother of licensing, insuring, 
etc., and the worry of re-selling 
when you return home. There is 
the bad price you will probably 
get for it, due to a hurried sale or 
a fall in market prices. Also the 
fact that you cannot use your Car 
whilst selling it is annoying. 


By Our SysTEm you know ex- 
actly how you stand and what your 
motoring will cost you before you 
commence your tour. 


WeE Are the specialists in this 
class of work. 


We Do business with visitors 
from all parts of the world and 
can suit YOu. 


Ir REQUIRED we pack, ship, in- 
sure, etc. We can also garage your 
Car and undertake your repairs. 


WRITE 


Now to the Information Bureau of 
“TRAVEL” MAGAZINE, 
7 West 16th Street, New York 
and get a copy of 
“The GUARANTEED 
RE-PURCHASE Scheme’ 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
16, FULHAM ROAD 


(3 minutes from Brompton Road 
Tube Station) 


LONDON, S. W. 3 


Tel.—Kensington 9817-9818 


Recommended by London Repre- 
sentative of National Travel Club 


Blazing the Modern Appalachian Trail 
(Continued from page 20) 


and followers of the trail per- 
haps no longer exist, though 
there are timber-rattlers in the 
hill-regions of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, with 
an occasional copperhead there 
and farther south. But the rat- 
tler is a gentleman; he gives fair 
warning, and does not bother the 
hiker who does not bother him. 
Minor troubles, however, grow 
thick about the footsteps of the 
follower of the trail. For one 
thing, there is the porcupine. If 
there is anywhere el_e in similar 
space as much gratuitous vil- 
lainy as is housed in one small 
porcupine, do not show it to 
anyone who has helped make the 
trail! 

Another difficulty is the rock- 
ribbed, suspicious landowner 
who may not be so dangerous to 
life and limb as the Indian who 
lurked in the forest to shoot at 
the trail-builders of earlier days, 
yet who constitutes a distinct 
drawback if he utters “a thun- 
dering ‘No!’ ” when the pioneers 
of this twentieth-century trail 
would cross his property. But 
not always do the trail-builders 
feel like blaming him. Not one 
who has hiked very much can 
have escaped coming across the 
individual who is at the bottom 
of many a landowner’s refusal 
to let strangers use his property 
for any such purpose. This is 
the individual who says: “This 
trail was made for me; those 
who have gone before have 
served me; those who come 
after don’t matter to me.” So 
he leaves his fire smouldering, 
where it may eat its way 
through the leafy soil and burst 
into flame a hundred yards 


away. But he does not leave 
any wood chopped and ready for 
the next comer. He washes his 
dishes in the spring; he leaves 
papers and tin cans along the 
trail; he helps himself to apples 
from lowland orchards and to 
flowering branches in the for- 
ests. But he never comes 
back to see what it looks like 
when someone else leaves his 
camp-ground in similar condi- 
tion. However, as the trails in- 
crease in mileage, and the ex- 
perienced outdoors people in- 
crease in number, it may be that 
the hit-or-miss hiker will de- 
crease proportionately, and one 
of the difficulties will be done 
away with. 

The work of building the Ap- 
palachian Trail so far has mostly 
been accomplished by members 
of the different clubs, with an 
occasional paid worker. By day 


they chop down trees, build shel 


ters, construct a bridge or two 
over a mountain stream at need, 
clear out springs, nail up mark- 
ers, swing brush cutters, pile 
cairns on upland hilltops— all 
by way of fancy-work and rec- 
reation. This they do gladly— 
in fact you couldn’t hire them 
not to do it when the chance 
offers. A couple of college boys, 
ploughing through the woods, 
stop and lend a hand at half a 
day’s bridge building; some ven- 
turesome girl hikers, up from 
New York for a week’s tramp- 
ing, take over the noon-day 
cares of the trail-blazers; a 
farmer trudges up from the val- 
ley with words of wisdom gath- 
ered from many years’ experi- 
ence with spring freshets and 
where they do the most damage. 


What the French Think of America 
(Continued from page 10) 


day that an American arriving 
at a fashionable night restaurant 
where he had engaged a table 
and finding it occupied by two 
Frenchmen maimed in the war, 
not only claimed the table, as 
was no doubt his right, but in- 
formed its occupants that he 
spent more in an hour than they 
did in a whole night. It may be 
true, but I cannot say that I 
have ever met with such a case. 
None of my American friends 
would act in such a way. Never- 
theless it will be quoted as an 
example of American pluto- 
cratic arrogance. 

One charge made constantly 
against Americans in France is 
that they are materialist, re- 
spect nothing but money, and 
value everything simply by its 
price. In fact, although there is 
now in France an exceptional 


hostility to America (as to Eng- 
land) for the reasons that I 
have mentioned, the French 
have never really liked Ameri- 
cans. But, as I have said, they 
have never really liked any for- 
eigners. When they were not 
so angry with the Americans as 
they are just now, they used to 
be amused by them. A good 
idea of what the French used to 
think about Americans is given 
by M. Abel Hermant’s book, 
“Les Transatlantiques,” which is 
a grotesque caricature. In fact, 
I should say that the normal 
French opinion about Ameri- 
cans is or was that they are not 
unlike Englishmen, but rather 
less intellectual and rather more 
crazy. Which is not, I fancy, a 
very accurate psychological diag- 
nosis. 
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INN-KEEPING * 


The old art of Hos- 4 ; 
pitality is practised in | 
England by a pleasant “4 
family of Inns—of all — | 
styles and sizes, but - 
each with the family 4 
virtues of courtesy to 
the traveller, 
service, good and simple . 
food. . It would be ; 
worth while for you x 
to get a list of the . 
hundred and more * 
Hotels, and Inns under ' 


this control, 
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TRUST HOUSES | 
LIMITED iP 


53 Short’s Gardens, 


London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerr. 8844 
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OR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE CONCERNING 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
IN EUROPE 
parents should consult 

Truman & Knightley, Ltd. 


the leading Scholastic Agents 
in England 


61, Conduit Street 


(midway between Regent Street 
and Bond Street) 


LONDON, W. 1. 


Pee Gerrard 3272 eo dine 
Publishers of ‘‘SCHOOLS, 
complete Directory of Robbo Is ig 
Britain, Sent on receipt of one dollar 
A Are booklet * ‘On the Choice 
of Schoo! le can be obtained 


fro. on the oa of the Na- 
tional travel Club of America, 
7, Wes’ St., New York. 


Abbotsford Hotel 
| RusseELt Square, W. C. 1, 


: Central. Convenient forall thea- 
2 tres, shops, etc. Highly recom- 
{ mended by American wisitors 

| for its home comforts and ex- 
Hes cuisine. Moderate terms. 

| Panter FROM: NATIONAL TRAVEL CLU} 
: Bureau, 7 West 16TH St., New Yor} 
S| Telegrams: Abbotell, Westcent 
Telephone: Museum 1553 


Vickery’s for all 
Travel and Motor 
Requisites; and 
Novelties for Gifts 


For 
Motoring, Etc. 
Patent 
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POR. DEE CAR No. K 686. 


No. K 741 Finest Quality 24-inch Tan Leather Suit Case, lined 
Vv Port Iy- Leather and fitted with Engine-Turned Solid Ster- 
wine Design Coffee and ling Silver Toilet Set as shown. 24 by 15% by 8 in. 


Liqueur Case. Fitted 
with Pint-size “Ther- Me 
mos” Flask, two’ China 
Cups and Saucers, Li- ge 
queur Flask, two Glass 


Tots, Biscuit Box and 145 & 147 
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CThe Luxury Cruise to the 


edilerranean 


PALESTINE =~ EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation—Luxurious com- 
fort, perfect service, enjoyable entertainment, on board the 


Re “Rotterdam.” Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in 
Ca Se interesting Old World lands. 
Mollendo By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 6th Cruise 
AeieA Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 
Iquique Under the Hortanp-America Line’s own management 
Antofagasta The ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ 


24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and management on board. 

SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, the Holy Land, Alexandria, Cairo and 
Egypt, Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Mon- 
aco, Southampton, Boulogne, Rotterdam. Carefully planned 
Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 

Number of guests limited 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder ‘“T’”? on request 


HOLLAND - AMERICA 
LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Mexico 
City, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


Valparaiso 
San Antonio 


Ria in relics of antiquity—proud of her cities of high 
commercial development, the “West Coast’ of South 

America is of enormous interest to the traveler and of un- 

rivalled opportunity to the enterprising man of affairs. 


En route—you enjoy every comfort on vessels especially 
equipped for tropical voyaging—the largest and finest in 
the West Coast service. 


Luxury Cruises to the 


WEST INDIES 


Crossing the mighty Andes by Transandine Railway 
from Valparaiso to the modern East Coast Cities of Buenos 
Aires and “Rio” —is in itself an experience unforgettable. 


ee by the Livourtous< 
SS, VEENDAM. 


Next Sailings 
S. S. Ebro S. S. Essequibo 


Or any authorized 
Steamship Agent 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
} 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., 20 Broadway, N. Y., or your local travel advisor 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 


“ey ; AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
| 1926 aNe : ooti 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 


Drive Yourself Round MOTORING aV New Yon, Nor Aes the e 


State of ‘New York, County of New York. 


IN Before-me, a Notary Public, in anJ for s 
ENGLAND the State and county aforesaid, personady ; j @ 
ENGLAND appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having ste 


been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
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4 
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and says that he is the editor of ‘‘Travel” 


We Hire you modern and that the following is, to the best of idd MY ( } 
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COIs ANY MAKE OF CAR READY of the ownership, management, etc., of the & ae 
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teed re-purchase price. Robe ere MeBride, editor 7 West teth Lawrence and includes the de« 
< Street, New York; managing editor, Ed- scent of the marvelous rapid 
5 ward Hale Bierstadt; business managers, 
We thus obviate that hasty none. Owner, pobre en eke pS ree Rates and Information from Can 
If yeu bring your own selling by owners, on de- [nei a Corpor aeons Me Re ee “ada Steamship Lines Offices: Ney 
car—Garage with us. Z eel “3 aford Tulle. New York. a B York, 110 W. 42nd St.; Bosto 
parture for home, which nderson, Bedford Hills, New York; EK. B. 216 Old South Bldg.; Philadelphia, 
Our Gara and Sale padercon, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac -e E ; 
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oom are one minute : i % Adams St.; Detroit,312 Dime Ba 
cere Caner ena That, the inows peondhol aera morteaaes B:dg.; Cleveland, 945\Union Teme 
and Selfridge’s Store. ; and other security. holders owning or hold- ; ‘ 
soon net This enables you to know what ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of | - Pace Toame Mien ite aa 
Automobile premises, - a tour will cost you to a pends, mortgages or other securities are Bidg., Montreal, Gagaday ai 
under one roof and ai : 


i That the two paragraphs next above, giv- : y 
Beale dD @ |ing the names of the owners, stockholders, AN 
HIRE DEPT. —~E and secufity holders, if any, contain not t 


only the list of stockholders: and security 


apply direct HIRE AND DRIVE YOURSELF nelders as Ey As upon the eon TE MSH M 
e company, but also, in cases where the A | 
rio mer- stockholder or security holder appears upon { 
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